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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  Obfervations  contained 
in  the  following  Addrefs  were  written  in  the 
winter  of  ninety-eight.  They  were  prepa¬ 
red  for  public  delivery  in  the  autumn  of  eigh¬ 
teen  hundred,  and  are  now  fubmitted  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  with  an  ardent, 
though  not  fanguine  hope,  that  they  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  unite  public  opinion  on  a  queftion, 
upon  which  the  author  fears  that  it  cannot  be 

divided  without  the  moft  imminent  hazard  of 
our  national  union  and  happinefs. 

Two  previous  questions  are  difcufted  in  con- 
fidering  the  chief  fubjeCt,  the  utility  of  a  Per¬ 
manent  Navy.  An  eftabliihment  intended 
to  guard  our  foreign  commerce  evidently  pre- 
fuppofes  the  importance  of  that  commerce. 
And,  as  the  neceflity  of  providing  a  Navy  to 
defend  it  has  been  fuppofed  to  depend  on  the 
mode  of  conducting  it,  where  its  utility  was 
even  admitted,  the  importance  of  our  naviga¬ 
tion  naturally  arofe  as  the  fecond  queftion  in 
order,  though  in  magnitude  perhaps  equal  to 
the  firft.  The  introductory  obfervations  on 
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the  nature  of  commerce  and  its  beneficent  o- 
peration,  in  refining  and  exalting  human  na¬ 
ture,  may  be  deemed  foreign  to  the  chief  de- 
fign  of  the  eflay,  by  thofe  who  have  not  thought 
the  contrary  opinions  deferving  of  ferious  re¬ 
futation.  They  have  found  advocates,  how¬ 
ever,  in  every  age,  and  have  been  recently 
applied  to  the  exifting  circumftances  of  the 
United  States,  by  Price,  Mably,  and  Mira- 
beau.  Although  they  have  not  often  found 
their  way  into  our  public  councils,  they  are 
introduced  into  private  difcuffions  without 
them,  and  are  not  unfrequently  relied  on  by 
the  ardent  friends  of  liberty. 

The  Notes  which  the  author  now  annexes 
to  this  addrefs  are  liable  to  unavoidable  imper¬ 
fection  for  the  want  of  materials.  In  the 
calculations  of  the  expence  which  may  be  in¬ 
curred,  or  which  may  be  precluded  by  a  per¬ 
manent  Navy,  little  more  has  been  dpne  than 
to  fuggeft  the  mode  in  which  they  fliould  be 
purfued,  and  to  repel  the  unfair  inferences 
which  have  been  deduced  from  the  faCts  al¬ 
ready  afcertained  and  publiihed. 


AN  AMERICAN. 


An  ADDRESS,  &c, 


O 


THE  period  has  arrived,  fellow- citizens, 
when  the  approach  of  peace  calls  upon  us  to  de¬ 
cide  on  the  policy  of  maintaining  a  permanent 
Navy.  Its  enemies,  fertile  in  ingenious  argument, 
have  not  only  oppofed  our  prefent  armament,  in 
every  ftage  of  its  progrefs,  but  have  laboured  to 
prove  the  comparative  ufelefsnefs  of  the  commerce 
and  navigation  which  wn*  defigned  to  protect. 

To  trace  the  whole  of  their  reafqning  through 
the  mazes  of  fubtilty  and  refinement,  would  ex¬ 
tend  my  obfervations  beyond  the  limits  which,  I 
fear,  your  patience  has  already  prefcribed. 

Permit  me,  however,  to  folicit  your  indulgence, 
while  I  endeavour  to  expofe  its  moft  ftriking  de- 
lufions.  Among  thofe,  the  glowing  pi&ures  of 
the  happinefs  of  dates  exclufively  agricultural, 
merit  particular  examination,  fince  the  importance 
of  commerce  is  an  inquiry  which  properly  precedes 
any  confideration  of  the  mode  of  conducing  it, 
or  the  means  of  affording  it  adequate  prote&ion. 

Let  it  be  remarked,  that  thofe  opinions  of  na¬ 
tional  happinefs,  drawn,  indeed,  from  a  few  of  the 
ancient  commonwealths,  but  in  themfelves  erro¬ 
neous,  are  wholly  vifionary  when  applied  to  the 
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United  States.  National,  like  individual  happi- 
nefs,  muft  be  fought  for  in  activity :  And  activi¬ 
ty  cannot  exift  without  a  motive  to  produce  it. 
Whether  this  motive  be  found  amidft  the  impe¬ 
tuous  movements  of  war  and  the  ardour  of  mili¬ 
tary  glory,  or  in  the  tranquil  purfuits  of  peace 
and  the  indulgence  of  a  refined  tafte,  muft  de¬ 
pend  on  the  relative  fituation  of  a  ftate  and  the 
prevailing  habits  of  its  people. 

Were  the  Atlantic,  which  feparates  us  from 
Europe,,  no  wider' than  the  Eurotas  or  the  Tyber, 
and  the.  countries  which  bound  us  on  the  Weft, 
powerful  empires,  we  might,  like  Sparta  or  Rome, 
look  for  employment  in  arms.  But,  remote  from 
the  common  theatre  of  war,  to  realize  a  military 
fpirit,  we  muft  diflolve  the  union;  give  to  each 
ftate  a  military  form ;  and.  renewing  the  early  ages 
of  the  world,  derive  activity  from  perpetual  ri- 
vaUhips  and  contentions  among  ourfelves.  Such, 
from  the  beginning  of  time,  has  been  the  happi- 
nefs  of  ftates  purely  agricultural;  which  are,  in¬ 
deed,  but  a  Angle  remove  from  barbarifm.  Hunt¬ 
ing  and  arms,  conftitiite  their  chief  amufements. 
They  feek  employment  in  the  chace,  in  gratifying 
a  fpirit  of  rapine  and  revenge,  or  in  the  noify  and 
difgufting  caroufals  of  a  brutal  feftivity. 

Hiftory,  divefted  of  fable  and  romance,  informs 
us,  that  this  was  the  early  condition  of  Greece, 
before  commerce  had  wafted  to  her  Chores  the  arts 
and  fciences  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt.  At  a  much 
later  period,  we  behold  a  fimilar  ftate  of  fociety 
in  the  forefts  of  Germany,  and  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  when  the  barbarians,  pouring  from  their 
woods,  bore  down  the  towering  empire  of  Rome, 
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and  laid  wafte  the  refinement  of  the  civilized  worldi 
The  magnanimity,  which,  in  the  progrefs  of  man 
from  this  rude  ftate,  darts  a  fewfolitary  rays  through 
the  gloom  that  envelopes  it,  is  too  apt  to  furprize 
and  dazzle  the  fancy;  and,  in  dwelling  on  a  few 
illuftrious  atchievements,  the  mind  infenfibly  wan¬ 
ders  from  the  path  of  found  philofophy.  Let  the 
enthufiaftic,  or,  with  more  truth,  the  pretended 
admirers  of  uncultivated  nature,  who  have  amufed 
themfelves  by  collecting  its  fcattered  virtues  into 
a  fmgle  picture,  recoiled  that  it  is  to  their  image¬ 
ry  it  owes  its  only  beauty.  Leave  barbarifm  but 
for  a  moment,  and  flavery  or  commerce  muft  arife. 
The  confequent  diftinCtion  of  profeflions,  and  ef- 
pecially  in  modern  times,  the  very  expenfive  pro- 
feflion  of  arms,  muft  be  iupported,  either  by  a 
fervitude  which  compels  a  part  of  every  fociety, 
without  any  other  motive  than  fear,  to  furnifh  fub- 
fiftence  to  the  other;  or  by  commerce,  which  fti~ 
mulates  the  various  departments  of  induftry,  by 

the  enlivening  profpeCt  of  exchanging  their  ref- 
peCtive  fuperfluities. 

Placed  at  a  diftance  from  the  warlike  nations 
of  Europe,  and  taught  rather  to  fear  than  to  fo- 
licit  an  enlargement  of  territory  by  conqueft,  the 
American  Politician  muft  guard  againft  national 
apathy,  by  allowing  the  principles  that  promote 
activity  in  peace  an  unreftrained  operation.  He 
muft  awaken  the  induftry  of  the  farmer  by  open¬ 
ing  a  market  for  the  furplus  fruits  of  the  earth. 
The  manufacturer  he  muft  invigorate  by  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  obtaining  fubfiftence  in  the  exchange  of 
his  wrought  materials.  He  muft  permit  the  man 
of  tafte  to  indulge  his  defire  of  refinement,  and  that 
defire  to  gainftrength  from  the  arts  which  it  creates. 
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Until  the  ftru£ture  of  the  mind  be  changed,  it 
muft  be  thus  provoked  to  exertion.  Happy  might 
it  be  for  man,  if  a  fpirit,  defcending  from  heaven, 
would  hallow  the  foul,  and*  prefcribing  to  it  boun¬ 
daries  of  indulgence,  prevail  on  wealth  to  employ 
her  fuperfluities  in  extending  to  the  poor  the  coitn 
forts  of  life.  Here  would  be  a  motive  to  induftry 
independent  on  the  gratification  of  tafte  or  appe-* 
tite.  When  this  period  arrives,  it  will  be  time 
to  legiflate  for  it.  But  were  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  to  be  annihilated,  it  would 
leave  even  this  difpofition  without  an  objeft.  It 
Would  leave  a  people,  who,  in  the  midft  of  indo¬ 
lence,  could  procure  the  neceflfaries  of  life,  and 
who  would  have  no  motive  to  induftry,  becaufe 
induftry  could  do  no  more.  Is  it  faid  that  the  arts 
would  arife  among  ourfelves?  Their  progrefs  in 
moft  ftates  has  been  extremely  flow,  even  when  ac¬ 
celerated  by  the  inventions  and  difcoveries  which 
commerce  communicates  from  nation  to  nation* 
Like  China,  whofe  arts,  however  rude*  and  con- 
tradled,  are  the  refult  of  the  uninterrupted  labour 
of  four  thoufand  years  :  f  Like  China,  which  has 
been  fo  often  fele&ed  for  imitation,  did  America 
contain  within  herfelf  all  the  fources  of  national 
vigor,  difregarding  the  connexion  of  foreign  com¬ 
merce  with  the  advancement  of  fcience  and  lite¬ 
rature,^  fhe  might,  like  China,  contemn  it,  as 
unneceflary,  at  leaft  to  her  internal  energy.  But 
while  ftie  is  compelled  to  fearch  abroad  for  the  clafs 
of  manufacturers,  and  finds  there,  the  only  mar¬ 
ket  which  fhe  can  obtain  for  an  immenfe  fund  of 


#  See  Appendix,  note  i. 

f  note  2. 
X  note  3 . 
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fuperfluities,  it  will  be  difficult  to  decide  whether 
her  foreign  commerce  is  not  as  important  to  her,* 
as  it  is,  by  its  enemies,  admitted  to  be,  to  the  na¬ 
tions  with  whom  it  connects  her.  And,  indeed, 
if  the  arts  arife  at  home,  domeftic  ||  as  well  as  fo¬ 
reign  arts  will  minifler  to  that  luxury  fo  much, 
and  fo  juftly  deprecated.  If  they  be  fought  for 
abroad,  the  proportion  of  agriculturalifts  at  home 
will  be  greater,  and  that  happinefs,  faid  to  belong, 
exclufively,  to  agricultural  ftates  will,  in  a  degree, 
be  realized.  As  agriculture  excels  all  other  arts  in 
enlarging  the  underftanding,  by  the  variety^  of  its 
occupations,  in  purifying  and  ennobling  the  heart, 
by  the  innocence,  the  fimplicity,  and  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  its  purfuits,  and  their  connection  with  all 
the  focial  and  honorable  affeCtions,  our  foreign 
commerce,  which  permits  us  to  employ  almoft  our 
whole  population  in  the  culture  of  the  earth,  is 
more  favourable  to  morals  and  public  virtue  than 
the  domeftic  arts  which  might  arife  out  of  its 
ruins.  In  proportion,  moreover,  as  our  foreign 
commerce  annually  extends  an  exchange  of  the 
neceflaries  of  life,  on  our  part,  for  its  comforts, 
its  conveniences,  and  its  luxuries  on  that  of  other 
nations,  does  this  commerce  tend,  in  a  fmall  de¬ 
gree,  to  increafe  their  dependence  on  us;  a  de¬ 
pendence,  to  which  its  enemies  have  avowed  their 
willingnefs  to  confide  its  protection  and  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  our  country. 

Nature,  herfelf,  feems  to  have  contemplated  an 
union  of  mankind,  in  a  commercial  intercourfe, 

[2] 


*  See  Appendix,  note  4. 

||  note  5. 
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embracing  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  She  has 
provided  the  means  of  communication  between 
the  mod  diftant  countries,  and  laid  the  foundati¬ 
on  of  their  ufe  in  the  various  wants  infeparable 
from  human  nature.  Under  her  maternal  aufpi- 
ces,  the  fuperfluities  of  one  land  are  made  to  fup- 
port  the  inhabitants  of  another.  What  in  one  re¬ 
gion  is  neglected  or  contemned,  in  another,  mi- 
nifters  to  the  neceffities  or  furni flies  the  conveni¬ 
ences  and  comforts  of  life.  The  fugar  and  coffee 
of  the  Antilles;  the  fpices  of  the  Moluccas;  the 
tea,  the  filk,  and  porcelain  of  China;  the  muGins 
and  cottons  of  Afia^  the  woollens,  linens  and  cut¬ 
lery  of  Europe;  the  drugs,  the  dyes,  the  tobacco 
and  grain,  the  filver  and  gold  of  Africa  and  Ame¬ 
rica  :  Whatever  the  various  foils  and  climates  of 
the  earth  engender,  whatever  induftry,  driven  by 
neceflity,  or  fired  by  genius,  has  difcovered  or  in¬ 
vented,  all  contribute,  through  an  extenfive  com¬ 
merce,  to  the  civility,  the  refinement,  and  the 
happinefs  of  man.  Difeafes  and  their  remedies 
often  fpring  from  different  climates,  and  the  pea- 
fant  of  the  remotefl  corner  of  Europe  is  frequent¬ 
ly  indebted  to  India,  Mexico,  or  Peru,  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  a  bleffing,  without  which,  life  itfelf 
would  no  longer  be  prized.  But  why  need  I  fay 
more!  Is  it  not  commerce  which  breaks  down 
thofe  barriers  to  the  extenfion  of  knowledge  that 
men  have  themfelves  created,  by  a  diverfity  of 
manners  and  cuftoms,  of  religions,  laws,  and  lan¬ 
guages?  Is  it  not  commerce  which  directs  the  la¬ 
bours  of  man  to  one  common  and  llluflrious  ob¬ 
ject,  the  perfection  of  thefpecies?  If  it  create 
luxury,  it  corrects  barbarity :  And  had  I  to  chufe 
where  I  fhould  live  and  perifh  in  that  round  which 
connects  the  rife  progrefs  and  decline  of  empires. 
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I  would  rather  enjoy  the  funfliine  of  the  arts  and 
the  endearments  of  focial  intercourfe,  than  wafte 
my  days  amidft  the  ftupid  indolence,  the  feroci¬ 
ous  yells,  or  the  frantic  orgies  of  the  wildernefs. 

To  reftrain  luxury,  let  the  whole  force  of  edu¬ 
cation  be  employed ;  education  the  moft  import¬ 
ant  amidft  fo  many  objedts  of  national  concern; 
the  only  one  neglected  by  the  legiflators  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  Let  it  be  recolledted,  however,  that  luxury 
cannot  prove  as  pernicious  to  a  large  as  to  a  fmall 
republic.  In  the  United  States,  it  w'ill  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  fea  coaft,  and  the  rivers  whofe  naviga¬ 
ble  waters  interfedt  the  lower  country;  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  beyond  the  mountains  and  remote  from 
cities  will  efcape  the  contagion ;  and,  conftituting 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  will  ferve  as  an  im¬ 
pregnable  bulwark  to  freedom.  The  fouthern 
ftates,  unfortunately  for  themfelves,  and  yet  more 
fo  for  the  general  profperity  of  the  union,  have 
fancied,  that,  from  a  peculiarity  of  fituation,  their 
intereft  wras  to  be  found  in  a  fyftem  unfavourable  to 
foreign  commerce.  The  immediate  effedl  of  this 
opinion  on  the  largeft  of  thole  ftates,  from  its 
connection  with  my  fubjedt,  I  would  exhibit  to 
your  view  did  not  my  time  forbid.  Its  confe- 
quences  on  the  union  have  been,  and  I  fear  will 
continue  to  be  fruitful  of  calamity.  If  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  fouth  entertain  doubts  concerning  the 
utility  of  foreign  trade,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  their  fellow  citizens  ellewhere  have  a  fixed  opi¬ 
nion  on  that  object.  Can  it  be  fuppofed  that  the 
immenfe  country  bordering  on  the  Ohio  and  the 
Miffiffippi  will  alTent  to  its  annihilation  ?  Has  it, 
after  the  moft  urgent  fupplication  to  the  general 
government,  and  fubfequent  remonftrances  to  the 
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court  of  Spain,  obtained  an  accefs  to  a  foreign 
market  that  it  will  furrender  for  the  fake  of  union  ? 
Will  the  people  to  the  eaft  relinquifh  the  conve- 
niencies  and  ornaments  of  life  and  their  lucra¬ 
tive  occupations  to  preferve  an  union  which 
would  no  longer  have  an  objedt.  Our  union,  fel¬ 
low  citizens,  glorioufly  triumphed  over  all  the 
obftacles  which  oppofed  its  origin  and  is,  I  truft, 
rifing  to  maturity  on  the  only  folid  bafis,  the  en¬ 
lightened  affedtion  of  the  American  people. 
Next  to  the  lofs  of  our  liberty,  of  which  indeed, 
it  is  the  only  certain  fecurity,  we  ftiould  dread  its 
untimely  diffolution  as  the  greateft  calamity  which 
could  befal  us.  Ought,  then,  a  fyftem  of  poli¬ 
cy  to  be  propofed  which  has  a  tendency  to  excite 
diftruft  and  jealoufy,  which  has  already  opened 
a  gulf  that  threatens  to  devour  whatever  we  hold 
moil  dear.  Antifederalifm  fprung  from  an  ima¬ 
ginary  difference  of  in  rereft  between  the  members 
of  the  union  fuppofed  to  be  incompatible  with 
its  exiftence.  The  parties  which  now  four  foeial 
intercourfe,  and  which  have  made  the  hall  of  our 
legiflative  council  ring  with  invedtive,  have  af- 
fumed  various  afpedts  with  various  titles  y  and, 
doubtlefs,  we  are  to  look  abroad  for  the  caufes 
which  have  embittered  their  zeal :  But,  to  this 
fuppofed  diverfity  of  intereft,  their  origin  muff 
ultimately  be  traced.  The  period  is  not  remote, 
when  they  were  marked  out  by  geographical,  as 
well  as  political  boundaries  y  when  they  were  de- 
fignated  as  much  by  the  territory  which  they  inha¬ 
bited  as  the  policy  they  advocated.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  federal  legiflature  are  even  now 
fo  deluded  by  -this  falfe  theory,  or  fo  unguarded 
in  their  language,  as  to  fpeak  of  an  agricultural 
intereft,  diftindt  from,  if  not  oppofed  to,  that  of  fo- 
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reign  commerce,  and  of  the  propriety  of  promo¬ 
ting  the  one  to  the  neglect  of  the  other.  But  it  is 
vain  to  contemplate  a  deftruction  of  our  foreign 
trade.  The  population  of  the  country  is  too  Ben¬ 
der  to  admit  of  it.  It  would  endanger  the  whole 
fabric  of  fociety.  The  manners  and  habits,  the 
intereft,  opinions,  and  affections  of  the  people,  all 
rife  in  opofition  to  the  meafure :  A  meafure  which 
could  not  be  affected  without  deftroying  that  uni¬ 
on,  which  every  honeft  American  will  guard  as 
the  palladium  of  his  country. 

It  is  urged,  however,  and  with  much  confidence, 
that  the  importance  of  our  foreign  commerce  does 
not  imply  the  neceffity  of  eftablifhing  a  Navy 
for  its  protection.  Our  productions,  it  is  faid, 
are  of  univerfal  demand.  It  is  neceflary  only  to 
open  our  ports,  in  order  to  have  them  crouded 
with  the  flags  of  every  land.  We  may  therefore 
fafely  withdraw  our  feamen  from  the  ocean,  and 
permit  other  nations  to  tranlport  our  commodi¬ 
ties. 

When  we  relinquifh  our  navigation,  fellow  ci¬ 
tizens,  we  fhall  virtually  relinquifh  our  indepen¬ 
dence.  We  fhall  furrender  to  the  molt  powerful 
nation  of  FAirope  a  monopoly  of  our  productions, 
and  inveft  it  with  the  dangerous  privilege  of  con- 
troling  our  induftry  and  commanding  our  re- 
fources.  The  navigation  which  wre  furrender 
will  become  a  firebrand  of  difcord.  Avarice  will 
endeavour  to  grafp  it  as  a  fource  of  opulence, 
ambition  as  an  engine  of  power.  In  the  luff  of 
rivalfhip,  each  {late  will  endeavour  to  exclude  her 
competitor  from  the  American  market.  To  ef¬ 
fect  this  purpofe,  commercial  wars  will  be  waged. 
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The  command  of  the  ocean  being  the  object  of 
the  conteft,  it  mud  be  decided  by  naval fuperiority. 
Should  the  weaker  date  attempt  an  ineffectual 
druggie,  her  enemy  will  line  our  coaft  with  his 
fhips.  Stationed  at  the  legal  diftance  from  the 
mouths  of  our  hays  and  harbours,  they  will  inter¬ 
cept  every  hodile  flag  which  fhall  dare  to  appear. 

In  vain  do  we  proclaim  to  the  world,  our  ports 
are  open  to  the  commerce  of  every  land — our 
numerous  rivers,  our  capacious  bays,  our  wants 
which  you  have  the  means  of  gratifying,  invite 
you  to  bring  hither  the  produce  of  your  indudry. 
All  accefs  to  our  harbours  is  cut  off  by  a  barrier 
ereCted  beyond  our  jurifdidtion,  not  under  our 
control.  Thus  has  a  Tingle  nation  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  the  lawful  rights  of  war,  and  without  af¬ 
fording  us  even  a  fhadow  for  complaint,  limited 
us  in  our  fupplies  to  what  it  can  itfelf  furnifh,  and 
contracted  the  demand  for  our  commodities  to  the  9 
narrow  extent  of  its  own  wants.  It  reds  with  the 
ftate  become  our  carrier  to  damp  what  value  it 
pleafes  on  the  motives  of  our  indudry,  or  our  in- 
dudry  itfelf. 

Let  us  reverfe  this  feene.  Retaining  our  navi¬ 
gation,  we  continue  to  tranfport  our  own  com- 
modifies.  We  hold,  by  an  imprefcriptible  right, 
the  prize  for  which  Europe  had  been  contending. 
Her  wars,  indead  of  diminifhing,  extend  the  de¬ 
mand  for  our  productions.  The  freight  for  tranf- 
portation,  the  fhips,  the  artids  who  build  them,  and 
the  hardy  feamen  who  direCt  them  are  the  property 
of  the  nation.  Bearing  aloft  a  neutral  flag,  we  are 
no  longer  in  jeopardy  from  the  avarice  or  ambition 
of  every  nation  who  might  chufe,  for  thegratifica- 
tion  of  either,  to  diflurb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
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world.  If  the  war  be  as  extenfive  as  I  have  con¬ 
templated,  it  will  transfer  to  America  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  Europe.  The  contrary  policy  would  not 
only  be  a  dishonorable  furrender  of  the  indepen¬ 
dence  which  nature  acknowledges  in  every  free 
date,  an  independence  which  we  once  nobly  aflerted; 
but  what  would  be  deemed  important  by  thofe  who 
profefs  to  ridicule  efforts  to  preferve  any  thing  but 
money,  it  wrould  violate  the  founded  principles  of 
ceconomy.  It  would  deftroy  an  extenfive  home 
market  for  the  mod  bulky  commodities.  In  its 
various  relations  to  agriculture  and  manufacto¬ 
ries,  it  would  occafion  incalculable  injury.  And, 
to  thofe  who  do  not  dream  of  universal  peace  and 
perfection,  I  add,  that  it  would  drive  from  us  a 
clafs  of  expert  artifts,  and  annihilate  a  body  of  fix- 
ty  thoufand  enterprizing  failors,  whofe  fervices 
might,  hereafter,  be  required  in  vain  by  the  pref- 
fing  emergencies  of  war.  Other  nations  have 
driven  to  multiply  the  lburces  of  external  fecurity, 
by  giving  to  their  artifts  at  home,  a  monopoly  of 
this  valuable  art,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  na¬ 
ture,  they  have  endeavoured  to  enlarge  this  nur- 
fery  for  feamen  by  forcing  its  extenfion  abroad, 
and  fhall  America  improvidently  yield  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  nature  has  given  her? 

So  much,  fellow  citizens,  for  the  policy  of  this, 

the  favourite  meafure  of  the  enemies  of  our  Navy. 

But  it  is  moreover,  impracticable  on  principles  of 

union,  to  furrender  our  navigation.  That  our 

population  is  extremely  (lender  when  compared 

with  the  immenfe  extent  of  our  whole  territory, 

^  * 

is  true  ;  but  it  is  not  equally  true  when  confidered 
in  reference  to  every  part  of  the  country  by  which 
it  is  actually  fupported.  The  eaftern  dates  con- 
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tain  a  people  who  leek  fubfiftence,  not  only  by  tranf- 
porting  the  articles  of  commerce,  but  from  the 
bofom  of  the  ocean.  You  are  told  that  they  may 
be  withdrawn  from  their  prefent  avocations,  and 
employed  in  the  culture  of  the  foil.  Extremely 
eafy  is  this,  in  theory,  but  not  fo  in  practice. 
In  vain,  will  you  compare  the  barrennefs  of  a 
rocky  foil,  and  the  rigour  of  a  northern  clime,  with 
the  fertility  of  the  milder  regions  of  the  weft.  In 
vain,  will  you  bid  the  fifherman  of  Nantucket  to 
quit  his  inclement  Ikies,  and  his  precarious  employ¬ 
ment,  to  feek  an  eafier  fubfiftence  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  or  the  Ihores  of  Ontario.  Grafping  his 
harpoon,  from  the  helm  of  his  veflfel  he  points  to 
his  native  rocks,  and  exclaims,  with  the  ardour 
of  patriotiim,  there  are  my  treafures,  this  is  my 
delight. 

If  it  be  impracticable,  as  well  as  impolitic,  to 
relinquifh  our  navigation,  we  muft,  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  afford  it  adequate  protection.  'A  defencelefs 
commerce  offers  to  avarice  and  ambition  tempta¬ 
tions  which  they  are  incapable  of  refitting.  Re- 
fponfible  to  confcience  and  heaven  alone,  and 
urged  by  a  policy  which  is  callous  to  remorfe,  can 
that  fpirit  which  aims  at  univerfal  empire,  or  the 
avarice  and  jealoufy  which  fpring  from  a  falfe 
idea  of  a  balance  of  trade,  be  taught,  through  a 
lenfe  of  juftice,  or  the  remote  connection  of  poli¬ 
cy  with  virtue,  to  refpeCt  the  rights  of  nations  ? 
When  have  thefe  principles  directed  the  conduCt 
of  independent  dates  ?  How  inadequate  have  they 
ever  proved  to  reftrain  individuals  bound  together 
by  the  affectionate  ties  and  amenable  to  the  aw¬ 
ful  tribunals  of  fociety.  And  can  it  be  luppofed 
that  powerful  nations,  mutually  jealous,  and  ri- 


vals  each  other,  accountable  to  God  alone,  will 
liften  to  their  dictates  when  they  come  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  their  intereft.  An  unprotedted  com¬ 
merce  will  have  to  enter  foreign  ports  under  re- 
ftridtions  which  will,  fometimes,  amount  to  adtual 
prohibition.  Intereft  being  the  only  rule  to 
which  power  will  deign  to  fubmit,  where  that  can 
be  promoted,  no  regard  will  be  paid  to  recipro  ¬ 
cal  obligation.  Befide  the  motives  to  reftridt  or 
prohibit  an  unprotected  trade,  which  are  common 
to  all  nations,  there  are  fome  who,  avowedly, 
fubfift  by  plunder.  It  will  not  be  declamation 
to  aflert  on  the  authority  of  the  moft  refpeCtable 
writer  on  the  law  of  nations,  *  that  the  piratical 
ftates  of  Barbary,  are  even  employed,  by  the  power¬ 
ful  nations  of  Europe,  to  diftrefs  the  commerce  of 
their  weaker  rivals.  Infecure  is  that  commerce, 
which,  when  the  world  is  at  peace,  relies  for  its 
freedom  on  the  wifdom  of  the  cabinets  of  the  Prin¬ 
ces,  which  has  in  fo  few  inftances  been  capable  of 
difcerning,  or  willing  to  promote  the  happinefs 
of  mankind.  War,  however,  which  changes  the 
pre-exifting,  and  eftablifhes  new  relations  between 
ftates  and  empires,  naturally  produces  a  policy 
unfavourable  to  the  freedom  of  commercial  inter- 
courfe.  Laws,  opprefiive  on  the  commerce  of 
neutral  nations,  become  here  the  obvious  intereft 
of  the  belligerent  powers.  Neutrality  is  even 
odious  to  nations  at  war.  They  will  court  its  fe- 
cret  aid  by  intrigue,  or  they  will  fret  it  into  open 
violence  by  unwarrantable  infults.  An  enraged 
competitor  would  deftroy  that  fun  which  fliines 
with  equal  fervour  on  his  rival  as  on  himfelf. 

m  ' 

*  See  Appendix,  note  7. 


Fear  alone  will  compel  a  nation,  calmly  to  permit 
its  enemy  to  receive,  through  the  commerce  of  a 
neutral  ftate,  the  finews  of  war.  Unlefs  we  pof- 
fefs  the  means  of  exciting  this  fear,  in  vain  may 
we  defire  to  retain  our  navigation.  A  powerful 
ftate  will  tell  us,  the/e  ports  you  may  enter,  thoje 
you  fhall  not.  Disregarding  the  rights  of  neutra¬ 
lity,  while  (he  difpatches  her  Squadrons  to  another 
quarter,  fhe  will  proclaim  a  whole  country  to  be 
blockaded,  in  order  to  ftarve  its  inhabitants  into 
terms.  Where  there  is  no  plaufible  pretext  for 
a£tual  blockade,  fhe  will,  by  fraudulent  conftruc- 
tions  of  the  law  of  nations,  a  law  which  is  made, 
at  once,  every  thing  and  nothing,  as  the  authority 
of  force  may  pleafe  to  interpret  it,  or  by  more 
fraudulent  evafions  of  exifting  compa&s,  extend 
the  lift  of  contraband  articles.  She  will  finally  tell 
us,  <c  with  this  nation  you  are  permitted  to  trade, 
but  with  that  you  fhall  hold  no  commercial  inter- 
courfe.  You  fhall  not  import  the  manufactures 
of  this  ftate,  to  that  you  fhall  not  export  your 
own  commodities.”  She  will  fpecify,  not  only 
the  channels  of  our  commerce,  but  the  burthen  of 
the  veflels  which  we  fhall  employ,  and  the  articles 
that  fhall  com pofe  their  cargoes.  Do  we  fubmit 
to  the  encroachments  of  one  nation,  our  fubmif- 
fion  will  not  only  invite  the  rapacity,  but  will  be 
conceived  to  juftify,  or  be  urged  to  excufe,  the 
fpoliationof  all.  To  redrefs  our  wrongs,  fhould 
we  withhold  our  favours  from  the  nation  who  has 
commenced  the  injury,  fhe  will  plunder  us  to 
the  full  amount  of  her  wants.  The  only  alterna¬ 
tive  then  left  us,  is,  by  a  general  embargo ,  to 
blend  our  friends  with  our  enemies.  To  feek 
through  a  miferable  retirement  within  our  Jhell , 
to  repair  one  lofs  by  incurring  a  greater,  and 
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punifh  the  plunderer  of  three  or  twenty  millions 
of  our  property,  by  an  annual  facrifice  of  fixty. 
And  fhall  the  expenfe  which  would  attend  the  pre- 
fervation  of  our  independence,  be  deemed  a  fuffi- 
cient  reafon  for  abandoning  it  altogether.  Had 
fuch  been  the  policy  of  feventy-fix,  we  fliould 
have  continued  the  humble  inftrument  of  foreign 
greatnefs,  as  we  now  are  the  fport  of  foreign  cu¬ 
pidity. 

But  may  not  this  argument,  the  ftrongeft  that 
has  been  advanced  by  the  enemies  of  our  Navy, 
and  the  molt  frequently  adduced  becaufe  the  molt 
popular,  be  turned  againft  them  on  a  liberal  and 
comprehenfive  view  of  political  economy.  I  trull 
it  can.  It  has,  already,  been  adverted  to.  Permit 
me,  for  a  moment,  to  direct  your  attention  more 
particularly  to  it.  When  the  hazard  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  in  commercial  intercourfe,  is  inereafed,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  caufe,  whether  the  wars  of  other  nations, 
or  our  own,  the  price  of  infurance  is  proportionably 
augmented.  The  rifk  of  capture  is  added  to  the 
ordinary  accidents  of  the  lea,  and  forms  a  part  of 
the  llandard  by  which  the  infurer  regulates  his  pre¬ 
mium.  And  by  whom  is  this  premium  paid?  Cer¬ 
tainly  by  the  confumer  of  die  articles  infured.  Is 
it  conceived  that  the  merchant  pays  it?  He  mult 
make  a  certain  profit  on  his  capital  proportionate 
to  its  amount.  Where  a  duty  is  impoled  on  any 
commodity  imported,  its  price  is  enhanced  to  the 
confumer.  The  merchant  advances  the  duty,  but 
the  confumer  ultimately  pays  it.  In  like  manner, 
where  the  lolfes  fuftained  at  fea  are  inereafed,  or 
the  danger f  of  incurring  them  is  magnified,  an 
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additional  charge  is  laid  upon  every  commodity 
by  the  merchant,  in  order  to  repay  himfelf  the 
price  of  its  infurance,  together  with  a  profit  on  its 
advancement.  And  as,  in  the  firft  inftance,  it  is 
immaterial  whether  the  confumer  pays  the  duty 
as  a  tax,  or  as  a  part  of  the  price  of  the  commo¬ 
dity,  fo  is  it,  in  the  laft,  as  immaterial  on  the  fcore 
of  expenfe,  though  all  important  on  every  other, 
whether  he  pays  a  certain  fum  when  he  purchafes 
an  article  as  its  infurance  againft  the  danger  of  cap¬ 
ture,  or  contributes  that  amount  through  a  diredt 
tax  or  an  additional  duty  on  confumption  towards 
the  maintainance  of  a  Navy  that  will  remove  the 
danger.  The  inftrument  J  of  commercial  inter- 
courfe  is  alfo  rendered  more  expenfive  by  the  rifk 
to  which  a  defencelefs  commerce  is  expofed.  The 
freight  of  a  vefifel  may  be  refolved  into  a  profit 
upon  the  fum  which  lhe  has  cod  her  owner,  and 
the  expenfes  of  the  voyage.  And  the  firft  is  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  profit  of  ftock  in  other  directions 
of  induftry,  with  the  additional  confideration  of 
the  perifhable  nature  of  the  fubjedt  in  which  it  is 
here  invefted,  or  the  danger  of  lofing  the  capital 
itfelf.  In  peace,  this  is  great  from  the  cafualties 
of  the  fea,  and  the  rapid  decay  of  the  materials  of 
which  the  vefifel  is  conftrudted.  In  war,  it  may  be 
yet  greater,  from  the  frequency  of  capture.  The 
owner  infures  againft  this  new  rifle,  and  charges 
the  premium  on  the  ufe  of  his  vefifel;  the  merchant 
returns  it,  and  charges  it  on  the  commodities. 
Both,  the  confumer  eventually  pays.  £  Of  the  fe- 
cond  conftituent  of  freight,  or  the  expenfes  of  the 
voyage,  which  may  be  fubdivided  into  various 
items, .  I  feledt  only  the  wages  of  the  feamen,  be- 
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caufe  the  only  one  affected  by  the  rifk  of  capture. 
The  wages  of  the  crew  of  a  vefiel  are  affected, 
not  only  by  the  price  of  labour  in  other  avocati¬ 
ons,  but  by  the  peculiar  hazard  accompanying 
this.  War  adds  to  this  hazard,  painful  detentions 
in  foreign  ports,  the  lofs  of  liberty,  or  death  from 
the  hand  of  an  enemy.  And  the  compenfation  for 
it  conilitutes  a  part  of  the  augmented  price  of 
freight.*  Moreover,  the  owner  of  the  velTel  in- 
fures  his  freight,  and  charges  the  infurance  as  a 
part  ||  of  the  freight  itfelf.  The  captain  receives 
a  primage  proportionate  to  the  whole  amount  of 
the  freight:  The  broker  for  negociating  the  fe- 
veral  policies,  a  profit  upon  all  the  premiums. 
And,  inafmuch  as  all  thofe  expences  together, 
render  it  neceffary  to  employ  a  greater  capital  in 
a  certain  number  of  veffels,  they  limit  the  exten- 
fion  of  navigation,  and  by  deftroying  a  former, 
or  preventing  a  new  competition,  augment  the 
price  of  freight.  The  inftrument  by  which  com¬ 
mercial  intercourfe  is  maintained,  is  thus  rendered 
more  expenfive  by  various  caufes  refulting  from 
a  ftate  of  infecurity.  But  the  whole  expenfe  is 
borne  by  the  confumer.  By  the  merchant,  no  far¬ 
ther  than  as  he  himfelf  holds  this  character.  In 
fine,  the  cultivator  of  the  foil  difpofes  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions  at  a  price  reduced  by  the  accumulated 
expenfe  of  exportation  abroad,  their  nominal  va¬ 
lue  is  depreffed.  He  purchafes  manufactures  at 
a  price  enhanced  by  the  additional  charge  on  the 
food  which  fupports  the  manufacturer,  and  the  rude 
materials  of  which  thev  are  wrought,  as  well  as 
the  extraordinary  rifle  attending  their  importation. 

*  See  Appendix,  note  io. 
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The  real  value  of  his  productions,  which  is  to  be 
eftimated  by  the  wants  which  they  will  enable  him 
to  gratify,  is  funk  yet  lower.  The  polTibility  of 
tranfporting  our  commodities  to  a  foreign  market, 
where,  according  to  their  general  character,  they 
comprize  a  fmall  value  in  a  great  bulk,  is  render¬ 
ed  precarious. 

It  is  not,  let  me  add,  our  own  wealth  alone 
which  we  put  in  jeopardy  by  this  abfurd  fyftem  of 
economy.  We  are,  under  certain  circumftances, 
refponfible  for  that  of  our  allies.  A  belligerent 
power  is  bound,  by  the  law  of  nations,  to  hold 
facred  the  property  of  his  enemy,  provided  it  be 
within  the  territorial  jurifdiction  of  a  neutral  (late, 
this  jurifdiction  extends  to  the  diftance  of  one 
league  from  the  fea-fhore ;  and  over  all  bays,  ri¬ 
vers  and  harbours  within  her  territory.  And  the 
fame  law  declares,  that  if  a  belligerent  power  cap¬ 
ture  the  veftels  of  his  enemy  within  thefe  limits, 
the  neutral  ftate  fhall  indemnify  her  ally  for  the 
lofs  which  fhe  fuftains.  What,  let  me  afk,  avails 
the  acknowledgement  of  a  law  where  it  can  be  vi¬ 
olated  with  impunity  ? 

But,  if  the  rifk  arifing  from  the  wars  of  other 
nations ;  if  the  depredations  which  belligerent  pow¬ 
ers  are  prone  to  commit  on  the  unprotected  com¬ 
merce  of  a  neutral  ftate;  if  the  fpoliations,  I  fpeak 
not,  here,  of  the  indignities,  to  which  we  have  fo 
patiently  fubmitted  for  more  than  fix  years,  are  to 
be  deprecated,  on  an  extenfive  view  of  political 
economy,  when  contrafted  with  the  price  of  com¬ 
mercial  fecurity,  and  I  infift  that  they  are,  yet 
more  deplorable  would  be  the  calamities  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  war,  to  which,  without  the  means  of  de- 
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fence,  we  fhould  be  ourfclves  a  party.  Let  them 
not  be  eftimated  by  the  events  of  a  period  when 
the  world  contributed,  by  the  moft  deftru&ive 
havoc,  to  encourage  our  induftry,  and  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  other  nations,  gave  to  our  feamen,  the 
navigation  of  the  richeft  commerce.  Nor  fhould 
they  be  meafured  by  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  crip¬ 
pled  marine  of  France  during  the  laft  three  years 
of  that  period.  It  had  been  previoufly  humbled 
by  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain.  Her  nu¬ 
merous  fquadrons  deterred  its  fhattered  remnant 
from  tempting  the  ocean.  It  will  not  be  deemed 
candid  by  thofe  who  differ  from  me  in  opinion  to 
eftimate  them  from  the  tranfa&ions  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  mingled,  as  they  then  were,  with 
peculiar  and  complicated  misfortunes.  Let  it  be 
recollected,  however,  that  our  population  has  fince 
progreffed  more  rapidly  than  our  arts :  That  our 
tonnage  has  been  trippled  $  our  exports  quadru¬ 
pled.  That  vaft  forefts  have  been  opened  to  the 
light  of  cultivation  by  an  induftry  which  is  cheer¬ 
ed  by  the  profpedt  of  diftant  markets.  That  the 
arts  which  we  poffefs,  are  intimately  connected 
with,  have  in  fome  inftances  grown  out  of,  our 
foreign  commerce,  which  lupplies  their  bafis,  or 
furnifhes  a  demand  for  their  products.  That  our 
hardy  and  enterprifmg  countrymen  of  the  north, 
have  converted  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  into  a 
mine  of  wealth,  of  population,  and,  if  rightly  ufed, 
a  formidable  fafeguard  of  independence.  That 
we  have,  moreover,  incurred  an  immenfe  debt, 
the  price  of  the  political  bleffings  procured  by  that 
war,  and  which  all  thefe  refources  are  to  difeharge. 
On  thefe  fountains  of  opulence,  of  enjoyment,  of 
independence,  what  would  be  the  operation  of  a 
commercial  war,  in  which  we  fhould  oppofe  our 
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imbecility  to  the  naval  ftrength  of  a  powerful  ene¬ 
my  ?  How  are  our  harbours,  our  maritime  cities, 
defended?  Many  of  our  rivers  prefent  no  other 
obftacle  to  a  foe,  from  their  mouths  to  their 
fources,  than  the  rocks  which  terminate  their  navi¬ 
gation.  A  fleet  of  twenty  fail  properly  diftribu- 
ted,  would  block  up  every  harbour  in  the  United 
States.  Half  that  number  would  (hut  up  the  Nar¬ 
rows  of  New -York,  the  entrance  of  the  Sound, 
the  ports  of  Bofton  and  Charlefton,  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Delaware  and  Chefapeake.  A  Angle  armed 
fhip  would  intercept  every  bark  that  is  carried 
down  the  Mifliflippi.  A  ftroke  is  aimed  at  our 
induftry,  whofe  parylitic  power  would  be  felt 
through  every  department  of  the  community. 
The  Anews  of  labour  are  withered.  The  hulband- 
man  negle&s  the  harveft  Aeld,  his  ploughfhare  rufts 
in  the  furrow.  The  difconfolate  mariner  beholds 
the  fails  of  his  veflel  idly  flapping  in  the  wind,  or 
indignantly  fees  her  led  away  by  a  rapacious  ene¬ 
my.  The  Afhermen  of  the  north  no  longer  fre¬ 
quent  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  or  courfes  the 
whale  in  the  fouthern  ocean.  He  turns  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  with  hopelefs  deje£tion,  beholds  the 
avenues  of  an  employment,  to  which  nature  had 
conduced  him  in  childhood,  which  fhe  had  made 
the  honour  and  fupport  of  his  maturity,  clofed  up. 
The  Alence  of  defolation  reigns  in  our  cities.  Per¬ 
haps  even  the  flames  of  war  All  them  with  the 
cries  of  their  defencelefs  inhabitants.  *  Flying 
from  their  paternal  abode,  they  curfe  the  wealth 
which  invited  the  rapacity  of  their  enemy,  and 

*  Will  fuch  a  calamity  be  deemed  impoffible,  after  the  re¬ 
cent  bombardment  of  the  capital  of  a  brave  people  by  a  Bri- 
tilh  fquadron  ?  One  of  the  ftrongeft  cities  in  the  world  ! 
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their  government  which  furrenders  them  a  helplefs 
prey  to  his  power.  Public  credit  calls  in  vain 
upon  the  empty  treafury  for  the  fums  deftined  for 
the  national  debt.  The  neceflary  violation  of 
private  contrails,  underminds  the  morals  of  focie- 
ty.  The  government  itfelf,  hitherto  accuftomed 
to  rely,  almoft  exclufively,  upon  the  duties  on 
imports  for  revenue  to  fulfil  its  engagements,  fees 
the  public  confidence  deferting  it,  and  all  its 
operations  delayed  or  defeated.  Before  the  lofs 
of  its  old  can  be  fupplied  by  a  new  revenue,  it  in- 
ftitutes  expenfive  loans  without  funds  to  pledge  as 
a  fecurity  for  their  redemption.  Perhaps,  at  this 
awful  crifis,  it  fwells  its  expenditures  by  appro¬ 
priations  for  defence,  for  that  very  Navy  which 
it  recently  fpurned.  It  eftablifhes  a  new  fyflem 
of  taxation,  not  only  more  expenfive  in  colledtion, 
but,  from  its  drawing  diredUy  on  the  purfe  of  the 
citizen,  and  from  its  neceflary  or  fancied  inequa¬ 
lity,  calculated  to  excite  the  clamour  of  the  tur¬ 
bulent  and  the  difcontented.  A  clamour,  the 
more  alarming,  from  the  period  at  which  this 
new  fyflem  is  called  into  operation.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  an  enemy  is  on  the  coaft,  when  the 
channel  of  commerce  is  obftrudted,  and  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  citizen  for  difcharging  even  the  ordi¬ 
nary  expenfes  of  the  government  is  reftridted  or 
utterly  deftroyed.  Gold  and  filver  difappear. 
The  banks  are  fhut  up.  A  circulating  medium 
confifting  of  their  protefted  fecurities,  of  the  de¬ 
preciated  certificates  of  the  public  debt,  of  a  new 
paper  currency  ifiued  on  the  verge  of  national 
bankruptcy,  generate,  in  its  perpetual  and  rapid 
fludtuations,  fwarms  of  fpeculators  who  intercept 
the  blood  of  the  nation  before  it  has  performed 
its  natural  office,  and  glitter  amidft  her  rpins. 

[  4  ] 


And  (hall  we  hazard  a  iituation  fo  deplorable  and 
truft  our  fecurity,  I  had  almoft  faid,  our  exiftence, 
to  the  mercy  of  every  nation  capable  of  equip¬ 
ping  a  fleet  of  twenty  fail.  Can  we  expedt  fuc- 
cour  from  abroad,  when  we  ceafe  to  confide  in  our- 
f elves.  It  has  been  often  urged,  that  thofe  nations, 
from  whom  we  have  the  greateft  danger  to  appre¬ 
hend,  are  moft  dependent  on  us  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  their  artifts  and  the  fubfiftence  of  their 
diftant  colonies;  and  that  to  this  neceftary  depen¬ 
dence  we  may  fafely  truft  the  protedfion  of  our 
trade.  It  is  not  the  firfl  time  it  has  been  difco- 
vered,  that  if  nations  would  confult  their  true  in- 
tereft,  the  world  would  no  longer  be  difturbed  by 
their  broils.  Were  the  policy  of  European  go¬ 
vernments  founded  always  upon  a  virtuous  con¬ 
cern  for  the  happinefs  of  their  refpedlive  fubjedts 
alone,  were  they  always  capable  of  difcerning 
the  means  of  promoting  that  happinefs,  we  might 
venture  to  rely  for  fecurity  on  the  nature  of  our 
commerce.  But  I  will  feledl  the  moft  commer¬ 
cial  of  thofe  ftates  and  purfue  this  reafoning. 
Great  Britain,  together  with  her  dependencies,  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  United  States  a  greater  quantity  of 
food  and  materials  than  any  other  power  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  From  the  fuperior  excellence  of  her  go¬ 
vernment,  public  intereft  muft  be  more  frequently 
refpedf  ed  in  her  councils  than  in  thofe  of  any  other 
foreign  nation.  The  dependence  fo  much  relied 
on  muft  therefore  operate  here  with  peculiar  force. 
When  plundered  by  her  cruifers  or  by  thofe  of 
other  nations  turn  here  then,  Americans,  and  ad- 
drefs  her  intereft  or  fupplicate  her  humanity. 
Your  addreftes  to  her  intereft  will  be  oppofed  by 
her  pride.  She  pofteftes  the  moft  powerful  Navy 
in  Europe.  Her  painters,  poets  and  orators  have 
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leagued  her  with  Neptune  and  together  with  his 
Trident  have  transferred  to  her  the  empire  of  the 
waves.  Supplicate  her  humanity !  Whom  do  you 
fupplicate?  Not  the  people  of  Britain,  but  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  her  peers.  They  regulate  the  lpirit  of 
Britifti  commerce  and  the  voice  of  the  nation  is 
that  of  the  merchants  of  Briftol,  Liverpool,  and 
London,  of  the  Board  of  Eaft  India  directors  : 
the  philanthropies  who  have  dragged  from  A- 
frica  to  a  miferable  fervitude  thoufands  of  helplefs 
wretches,  whofe  only  crimes  were  a  capacity  for 
labour  and  the  complexion  of  a  burning  climate. 
Behold  their  humane  policy  deluging  the  plains 
of  Indoftan  with  the  blood  of  her  children  and 
widi  a  rapacity  equally  capricious  and  unrelent¬ 
ing,  defolating  the  mod  populous  region  of  the 
globe.  Will  you  judge  of  the  protection  which 
you  are  to  derive  from  their  humanity  ?  They 
have  avowed,  that  it  will  be  good  policy  in  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  to  let  loofe  on  you  the  rovers  of 
Salee  and  the  corfairs  of  Algiers.  Infernal  policy! 
It  is  but  a  few  years  fince  two  hundred  Americans 
returned  from  a  cruel  fervitude.  On  the  fouthern 
fhores  of  the  Mediterranean  I  behold  a  land  fer¬ 
tilized  with  the  blood  of  my  countrymen.  I  be¬ 
hold  the  chains  which  bound  them  to  the  inftru- 
ments  of  labour  and  the  bloody  fcourge  juft  fal¬ 
len  from  the  hands  of  their  inhuman  tyrants. 
Their  cries  ftill  vibrate  in  my  ears.  I  hear  them 
in  the  agony  of  defpair  abjure  their  country  and 
their  God.  Americans,  extend  your  protecting 
arms  to  the  adventurous  mariner.  Do  not,  I  con¬ 
jure  you,  add  to  the  thoufand  hidden  dangers  of 
the  deep,  to  the  howling  tempeft,  and  the  defert 
coaft,  the  horrors  of  an  Algerine  captivity.  Elad 
you  yourfelves  witneffed  the  feoffs  of  the  infidels 
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and  the  tortures  they  inflidted  on  your  countrymen, 
your  cannon  would  long  fince  have  thundered  on 
the  coad  of  Africa,  Told  of  their  fufferings,  your 
infant  Navy  druggled  for  life.  Fadtion  however 
ftiffled  her  early  efforts  and  you  were  content  to 
purchafe  a  fhameful  treaty  dipulating  a  price  for 
the  freedom  of  American  citizens.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate,  indeed,  for  Republican  governments  that  they 
are  too  prone  to  adt  from  the  impulfe  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  and  too  feldom  purfue  the  mod  important 
objedts  with  firmnefs.  We  are  plundered  by  the 
dates  of  Barbary,  and  order  fix  frigates  to  be  built 
for  the  protedtion  of  our  trade.  We  buy  a  treaty 
and  determine  to  build  but  three.  Could  we  tell 
how  long  this  faithlefs  people  would  think  it  con¬ 
venient  to  fulfil  their  contradt  ?  Again,  our  com¬ 
merce  is  plundered  by  the  greated  naval  powers 
of  Europe,  and  its  chief  fpoiler  adds  inlult  to  in¬ 
jury,  proudly  fpurns  our  proffered  reconciliation 
and  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  our  remondrances.  All 
parties  at  length  concur  in  afcribing  thefe  outrages 
and  indignities  to  the  fame  caufe,  the  want  of  a 
Navy  diffidently  powerful  to  protedt  pur  rights. 
And,  yet,  when  it  is  propofed  to  build  fix  fhips 
of  the  line,  it  is  urged  that  they  cannot  be  finifh- 
ed  before  the  prefent  hostilities  are  over.  Fellow 
citizens,  thefe  hodilities  will  never  ceafe  while  our 
imbecility,  the  lamentable  caufe  of  them  exids. 
Should  the  ufurpation  of  France  be  limited  or 
crufhed,  France  whom,  if  you  remember  we  once 
coofidered  our  natural  ally,  what  may  we  not 
apprehend  from  the  unrivalled  Navy  of  Britain? 
Experience  has  told  us,  that  it  is  not  on  national 
friendfhip;  it  is  not  on  the  fandtion  of  natural  law, 
it  is  not  on  the  faith  of  treaties,  however  folemnly 
ratified,  but  on  a  refolute  determination  to  defend 
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our  rights,  that  we  are  to  found  the  hope  of  fecurity. 
When  this  refolution  is  blown  about  by  the  gale 
of  fa&ion,  when  our  refources  §  ceafe  to  be  con¬ 
fided  in,  when  national  honor  is  decried,  and  dif- 
graceful  fubmiffion  recommended,  then  all  that 
renders  dear  the  founds  of  country,  of  liberty,  of 
indeDendence  is  about  to  vanifh  forever.  For 
when  you  have  proftrated  your  national  chara&er, 
when  you  have  tamely  fubmitted  to  infults  from 
foreign  nations,  and  refufed  your  protection  to  a 
large  part  of  the  community,  where  will  your  ca¬ 
lamities  terminate?  Not  in  the  mere  deftruCtion 
of  foreign  commerce  or  the  miferable  flavery  of 
thoufands  of  your  countrymen.  True,  to  be  re¬ 
duced  to  want  is  a  great  national  misfortune,  and 
a  generous  people  would  feel  the  ftrongeft  repug¬ 
nance  at  fo  glaring  a  violation  of  juftice.  But 
you  will  have  done  even  more.  You  will  have 
humbled  the  American  fpirit,  extinguifhed  the  fa- 
cred  fire  of  patriotifm  enkindled  by  the  revoluti¬ 
on,  and  opened  an  eafy  avenue  for  defpotic  power. 
What  maintained  the  ancient  republics  ?  thofe 
famous  feats  of  fcience  and  liberty  whofe  hiftorv 
is  yet  an  inexhauftible  mine  of  knowledge ;  at 
whofe  very  names  a  fublime  emotion  thrills  in  our 
veins.  It  was  public  fpirit.  A  feeling  in  the 
whole  republic,  of  the  wrongs  of  the  mod  obfcure 
citizen.  An  unconquerable  elevation  of  foul  in 
each  citizen,  fpringing  from  a  love  of  country  which 
could  not  quietly  bear  the  indignities  offered  to 
her  glory.  It  was  this  which  fo  long  defeated  the 
arts  of  intriguing  demagogues.  It  was  an  heroic 
valour  derived  from  this  facred  feeling,  which  like 
the  lightning  of  Heaven,  kindling  on  the  Grecian 


§  See  Appendix,  note  12. 
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armour,  bialled  and  difper fed  the  effeminate  hordes 
of  Xerxes  j  which  triumphantly  bore  the  Roman 
Eagle  from  the  Weftern  Ocean  to  the  ffiores  of  the 
Euxine  and  the  Cafpian,  from  the  burning  fands  of 
Libya  to  the  frozen  glooms  of  Scythia.  When 
this  fpirit  expired,  liberty  alfo  expired  never  more 
to  revive.  Thofe  once  favoured  dates  contained 
only  the  empty  traces  of  their  former  happinefs; 
phantoms  which  their  orators  endeavoured  to  cajl 
up  from  the  grave  of  oblivion,  in  order  to  roufe  a 
degenerate  race.  But  in  vain.  Even  their  re¬ 
pentant  tyrants  and  conquerors,  who,  while  refilled 
by  this  virtue,  found  it  fo  difficult  to  rob  them  of 
their  freedom,  were  unable  to  reflore  it.  Sy  11a yield¬ 
ed  to  Rome  her  rights  and  ffie  transferred  them  to 
a  fucceffion  of  tyrants.  Rome  publickly  proclaim¬ 
ed  liberty  to  Geece  whom  ffie  had  enflaved,  but 
found  her  incapable  of  receiving  it.  Greece  and 
Rome  finally  fell  a  prey  to  Barbarians.  The 
veftiges  of  their  former  glory  lie  half  concealed 
beneath  the  rubbiffi  of  ages.  The  lonely  travel¬ 
ler,  amidfl  wafles  and  mouldering  ruins,  beholds 
them  with  folemn  awe.  They  prefent  a  melan¬ 
choly  pi£lure  at  which  the  moralift  heaves  a  figh 
and  the  patriot  turns  with  apprehenfion  to  his  na¬ 
tive  land. 

The  voice  of  modern  is  an  echo  of  ancient  ex¬ 
perience.  We  have  recently  beheld  a  nation,  who, 
in  the  midft  of  defpotic,  powerful,  and  ambitious 
neighbours,  maintained  her  independence  and  li¬ 
berty,  by  upholding  to  the  world,  the  convidlion 
that  they  were  prepared  and  refolutely  determined 
to  defend  them.  Once  happy  Switzerland,  with 
a  territory  fmall  when  compared  with  ours,  with 
not  half  the  refources  which  repleniffi  the  coffers 


of  America,  with  your  natural  enemies  at  yoar 
doors,  while  the  ocean  feparates  us  from  ours, 
how  far  did  you  outftrip  us  in  the  path  of  Glory  ! 
Senfible  of  the  importance  of  national  honor,  by 
repelling  infill cs  you  prevented  their  repetition. 
Confcious  that  the  rights  of  nations  will  be  re- 
fpedted  only  as  they  are  defended,  by  being  always 
prepared  for  war,  you  fecured  to  your  citizens  the 
enjoyment  of  an  almoft  uninterrupted  tranquillity. 
You  attra&ed  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Awed 
by  the  heroic  valour  and  patriotifm  of  your  citi¬ 
zens,  infatiable  avarice  learnt  to  moderate  her  de¬ 
fires.  Ambition  rolled  his  gloomy  courfe  around 
your  mountains  without  daring  to  afpire  to  their 
fummits.  Whilft  furrounding  nations  were  con- 
vulfed  with  war,  and  alarm  fpread  along  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube  and  the  Rhone,  the  citi¬ 
zen  of  Helvetia  llept  undifturbed  at  their  fource. 
Refting  on  his  arms,  he  could  from  his  cottage, 
fecurely  behold  the  defolation  of  the  tempefl,  and 
liften  with  compofure  to  the  diftant  rumblings  of 
war.  Such,  Americans,  was  the  glorious  triumph 
of  valour  and  patriotifm.  It  is  now,  no  more. 
Thofe  mountains  which  were  crowned  with  cheer¬ 
ful  cottages  and  the  peaceful  vine,  now  gleam 
with  hoftile  arms.  Their  dreams  are  ftained  with 
blood,  their  rocks  which  had  yielded  to  induflry  are 
(truck  with  barrcnnefs.  Thofe  happy  vallies  which 
refounded  only  the  horn  of  the  Jhepherd  and  the 
lowings  of  innumerable  herds  are  filled  with  the 
roar  of  cannon,  the  fhouts  of  murderous  purfuit, 
and  the  groans  of  the  dying.  Oh!  Zimmerman, 
when  you  wrote  with  the  wifdom  of  a  ftatefman 
and  the  fervour  of  a  poet  on  that  national  pride 
which  diftinguifhed  your  country,  little  did  you 
think  that  fhe  was  fo  fbon  to  perifh  amidft  its  ruins. 
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Yes,  my  countrymen,  Switzerland,  by  deferting 
the  early  maxims  of  honor  and  independence  on 
which  fhe  rofe  to  glory,  has  funk  into  the  melan¬ 
choly  lift  of  dependent  and  degraded  nations. 
She  fell  a  prey  to  indecifive  counfels— to  the  love 
of  a  repofe  by  which  ftie  had  been  enervated,  and 
to  the  dread  of  war,  the  calamities  of  which  were 
exaggerated  by  thofe  whofe  political  principles 
concurred  with  her  enemy  to  complete  her  ruin. 
Six  years  of  condefcention  to  a  foreign  power,  and 
of  confidence  in  a  treacherous  fecurity  wafted  her 
virtue  and  her  ftrength  and  finally  furrendered  her, 
a  defencelefs  vidtim  of  un 
ambition. 

Fellow  citizens,  liften  to  the  voice  of  hiftory ; 
take  warning  from  the  fate  of  other  nations.  Do 
not  wafte,  in  unprofitable  fubmiffion  to  the  infuJts 
offered  to  your  independence,  the  glory  acquired 
by  thofe  martyrs  whofe  blood  fo  recently  ftreamed 
as  a  facrifice  at  her  altars.  Nature  has  given  you 
rights,  let  not  lawlefs  power  violate  them  with  im¬ 
punity.  Unfortunate,  indeed,  we  fhould  be,  if 
Providence,  who  bleffed  our  efforts  for  indepen¬ 
dence,  had  left  us  without  the  means  of  preferving 
it.  Do  her  not  the  injuftice  to  believe,  that  fhe  has 
tantalized  us  with  ableffing  which  we  can  never  en¬ 
joy.  She  has  planted  the  live  oak,  the  cedar,  the 
pine  and  the  fir  tree  along  our  coaft,  from  St.  Ma¬ 
ry's  to  St.  Croix.  She  has  depofited  in  our  moun¬ 
tains  rich  mines  of  copper  and  iron.  In  the  moift 
vallies  between  them,  fhe  cherifhes  the  flax  and  the 
hemp  plant.  She  extends  our  commerce  through 
every  ocean  and  to  every  clime.  With  the  enter- 
prize  of  freedom,  fhe  quickens  the  induftry  and 
improves  the  fkill  of  our  naval  artifts.  She  braces 
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the  nerves  and  hardens  the  finews  of  our  leamen, 
and  fires  them  with  an  intrepidity  which  difficul¬ 
ties  ferve  only  to  confirm,  and  no  dangers  can  ap¬ 
pal.  And  fhall  we  fpurn  thefe  advantages,  and  by 
neglecting  to  improve,  ceafe  to  deferve,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  lofe  them  ? 

But  it  has  been  faid,  that  fc  a  Navy  when  efta- 
blifhed  may  be  made  ufe  of  as  an  argument  for 
extending  our  power.”  If  by  cc  power”  we  are  to 
underhand  the  means  of  enforcing  a  refpedt  for 
our  neutral  rights,  which  it  is  acknowledged  have 
been  cc  fhamefully  violated,”  it  is,  indeed,  the 
profefTed  objeCt  of  a  permanent  Navy.  But  if  by 
this  expreffion  we  are  to  learn,  that  when  ftrong 
enough  to  render  ourfelves  refpeCtable  in  the  eye 
of  other  nations,  we  fhall  be  tempted  to  abufe  our 
power,  then,  I  would  compare  this  argument  with 
the  confolation  which  a  Tick  man  would  derive 
from  being  told,  that  although  his  enemies  were 
plundering  his  houfe,  and  defolating  his  fields,  he 
fhould  be  content,  fince,  if  heaven  fhould  pleafe 
to  renew  his  flrength,  and  raife  him  on  his  feet 
again,  he  might  be  tempted  to  purfue  and  punifh 
the  robbers.  Would  not  a  child  laugh  if  he  were 
told,  that  manhood  was  not  to  be  defired  becaufe 
its  vigor  might  be  abufed  ?  And  what  is  not  lia¬ 
ble  to  abufe  ?  Let  us,  fellow  citizens,  diffolveour 
union,  and  return  to  the  dependent  condition  from 
which  we  fo  recently  pafled,  and  to  which  fo  ma¬ 
ny  illuftrious  dates  have  been  more  recently  redu¬ 
ced,  fo-  ion  and  avarice  may  yet  poflefs  us, 

and  ol  m  to  think  and  aCl  for  ourfelves  lead 

us  to  v  ie  rights  of  others.  It  is  not  to  con- 

nect  ur  :e  balance  of  Europe,  nor  to  involve 
us  in  the  deftru&ive  wars  which  its  adiuftment 
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coft  herj  it  is  to  keep  out  of  her  turmoils  that  a 
Navy  is  defired.  It  is  to  add  to  the  many  and 
powerful  motives  which  foreign  nations  already 
have  to  refpect  us,  another,  that  would  ftamp 
on  the  reft  an  almoft  irrefiftible  force,  and  prevent 
them  from  being  forgotten  amidft  calculations  of 
convenience  and  the  violence  of  war. 

All  the  complicated  terrors  of  foreign  conquefts, 
of  which  we  are  in  no  need,  and  which  the  whole 
nation,  to  a  man,  concur  in  deprecating,  and  of 
domeftic  tyranny,  of  which  we  are  in  no  danger, 
but  in  the  heated  zeal,  or  the  artful  mifreprefenta- 
tions  of  the  leaders  of  a  party,  have  been  brought 
to  bear  their  whole  force  againft  the  eftablifhment 
of  a  permanent  Navy.  Its  advocates  have  been 
openly  charged  with  a  defire  of  accumulating 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  and  a  few 
other  perfons,  in  order  to  increale  our  weight  in 
Europe,  and  to  feed  the  ambition  of  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals.  Fellow-citizens,  the  ufurpers  of  exclu- 
flve  patriotifm  have  not  always  proved  themfelves 
the  pureft  or  the  wifeft  defenders  of  liberty.  It 
is  the  quality  of  true  friendfhip,  to  which,  this 
facred  principle  may  without  degradation  be  com¬ 
pared,  to  admonifh  us  of  our  errors  and  to  be  more 
folicitous  for  our  happinefs  than  our  applaufe. 
The  fupporters  of  the  adminiftration  have  been  fa- 
tisfied  to  permit  their  enemies  to  afiume  the  title 
of  Republicans,  while  they  retained  only  that  of 
Federalifts.  Becaufe  they  believed  your  liberty 
to  be  fafe,  and  your  union,  an  objedt  in  few  minds 
fo  intimately  allied  to  the  pafhons,  t<  be  in  dan¬ 
ger.  Monarchy  in  the  United  States  of  America ! 
Jr  is  abfurd.  It  would  not  exift  a  day.  Xhe. Fe¬ 
deralifts  would  be  the  firft  to  pull  it  down.  Fel- 
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low-citizens,  I  beg  of  you,  not  to  judge  the  plain, 
the  independent  citizens  of  New  England,  where 
the  firft  blood  was  fpilt  in  the  caufe  of  freedom, 
bv  the  few  foreigners  whom  commerce  has  con- 

J  W 

dudled  to  our  fhores,  and  who  preferve  a  natural 
attachment  to  the  country  and  the  inftitutions  which 
they  have  left  abroad.  This  would  be  as  uncan- 
did  as  to  blend  with  the  refugees  from  Ireland,  the 
temperate  and  refpetftable  Democracy  of  the  fouth. 
The  Federalifts,  if  they  can  be  fuppofed  to  dis¬ 
approve  of  that  conftitution  which  they  ratified, 
and  which  they  have  ever  believed  they  were  zea- 
loufly  defending,  are,  yet,  too  well  informed  on 
the  fubje£l  of  government,  on  the  neceffity  of  fuit- 
ing  the  political  inftitutions  of  a  people  to  their 
fpirits,*  to  defire  a  conftitution  whofe  adminiftra- 
tion  fhould  be  more  permanent  than  our  own.  It 
is  the  poffibility  of  tranquilly  changing  our  officers, 
that,  alone,  can  fave  us  from  anarchy,  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  defpotifm.  Fortunate  will  it  be,  if,  as 
in  a  foreign  country,  the  difcontent  which  each 
adminiftration  muft  neceflarily  create,  fhall  always 
ceafe  with  the  political  character  of  the  members 
who  compofe  it.  A  good  citizen  has  little  to 
care,  who  holds  the  reins  of  government,  while 
the  conftitution  of  his  country  is  maintained  invi¬ 
olate,  and  her  interefts  promoted.  Banifti  fufpici- 
on,  fellow-citizens,  and  you  will  perceive  that  the 
Executive  can  never  derive  a  dangerous  ftrength 
from  a  Naval  Armament.  It  is  here,  indeed,  that 
a  Navy  is  wholly  unlike  a  (landing  army.  If  it 
be  ever  converted  into  an  engine  of  ambition,  its 
objedl  muft  be  in  a  foreign  country:  And  the  will 
of  your  legiflature  muft  be  previoufly  perverted. 


*  See  Appendix,  note  13. 


A  Navy  can  be  employed  to  protect,  but  never 
to  deftroy,  our  liberty.  To  be  ufeful,  it  muft, 
however,  be  permanent.  It  is  not  the  work  of  a 
day,  as  its  enemies  have  allured  us ;  nor  can  the 
time  at  which  its  fervices  may  be  required  be 
always  forefeen.  It  is  a  fword,  which,  to  be  ufe- 
ful  in  war,  muft  not  be  permitted  to  ruft  in  its 
lheath.  Our  enemies  will  behold  its  bnghtnefs  at 
a  diftance,  and  confpire  with  our  love  of  tran¬ 
quillity  to  keep  it  unemployed.  To  anticipate 
danger  will  ever  prove  the  fureft  means  of  averting 
it.  As  a  permanent  Navy  will  afford  the  only 
adequate  protection  to  our  commerce,  fo  will  it 
alfo  prove  a  formidable  bulwark  of  national  de¬ 
fence.  Fellow-citizens,  do  you  confide  in  the 
width  of  the  ocean  which  feparates  you  from  Eu¬ 
rope  to  guard  you  from  foreign  invafion?  You 
have  notmeafured  the  ftrides  of  ambition.  With¬ 
out  a  Navy  this  diftance  is  only  apparent.  Believe 
me,  it  will  prove  a  delufive  fecurity.  A  fingle 
month  will  tranfport  an  army  acrofs  the  Atlantic; 
the  period  it  would  confume  on  land  in  marching 
from  Charleftown  to  Washington.  Confider  the 
comparative  eafe  of  tranfporting  provifions,  ar¬ 
tillery,  ammunition,  and  camp  equipage,  on  the 
ocean.  The  numerous  delays  to  which  an  army 
on  land  muft  be  expofed,  while  purfuing  a  devious 
and  untried  route,  over  mountains  and  rivers, 
through  almoft  impenetrable  forefts,  in  continual 
alarm  from  the  nightly  fires  and  the  frequent  fkir- 
mifhes  of  a  vigilant  and  vindictive  enemy.  The 
diftance  does  not  exceed  half  what  I  have  ftated. 
Would  you  deem  your  new  Capital  in  fafety,  were 
an  army  of  veteran  troops,  although  at  the  dif¬ 
tance  of  fix  hundred  miles,  in  full  inarch  againft 
it.  What  a  journey  for  an  ambitious  general  in- 
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flated  with  conqueft  !  Shall  I  trace  the  route  of 
Alexander  from  Macedon  to  the  Indian  Ocean? 
It  was  three  thoufand  miles,  over  fwollen  torrents, 
and  through  parched  deferts,  amidft  numerous 
nations  whom,  in  the  frenzy  of  ambition,  he  made 
his  enemies,  that  he  might  conquer  them.  They 
knew  of  his  march,  and  were  prepared  to  receive 
him  :  They  fought,  and  were  vanquifhed.  Our 
enemy,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  borne  on  the 
furfaceof  the  ocean  j  impelled  by  the  winds.  His 
arrival  would  be  announced  by  his  cannon.  But 
Alexander,  you  would  tell  me,  overcame  nations 
effeminated  by  floth  !  My  countrymen,  what  may 
be  our fituation when  enervated  by  long  peace?  We 
were  but  lately  aroufed  by  the  alarm  of  inva- 
fion.  Had  the  enemy  actually  arrived  on  our 
coaft,  were  we  ready  to  meet  him?  Was  our  army 
enlifted?  No!  even  when  recently  difbanded,  after 
a  period  of  two  years  had  elapfed,  but  three  thou¬ 
fand  men  had  been  recruited,  and  thofe,  the  fvveep- 
ings  of  our  villages  and  cities.  But,  then,  the 
militia  is  regularly  trained,  and  amply  provided 
with  arms  and  accoutrements.  Are  they  fo  here? 
it  is  fortunate.  Go  to  the  fouth,  and  behold 
them  parading  without  a  fingle  mufket,  with  not 
fo  much  as  a  fowling  piece.  Every  gentle¬ 
man  is  an  officer,  and  few  officers  are  better  equip¬ 
ped  than  the  men  whom  they  command.*  If  fuch 
be  our  prefent  preparation,  what  refiftance  fhall 
we  offer  to  an  enemy,  when  time,  whofe  unfpa- 
ring  hand  has  already  fnatched  from  us  the  fword 
of  Wafhington,  fhall  have  robbed  us  of  the  re¬ 
maining  experience  of  our  revolutionary  war? 
When,  lulled  into  a  fatal  fecurity,  the  militia  o' 


*  See  Appendix,  note  14. 
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the  north  is  no  better  than  that  of  the  fouth ;  when 
fhining  with  the  fplendour  of  opulence,  v/e  (hall 
attract  the  eye  of  avarice;  when  promiiing  an  ea- 
fy  conqued,  we  fliall  fire  the  bread  of  ambition! 
Alexander,  you  fay,  triumphed  over  dates  funk 
in  luxury  and  indolence.  Behold  Annibal  on  the 
plains  of  Italy.  He  has  eroded  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  traverfed  Spain,  vanquifhed  the  ferocious 
Gauls*  climbed  the  frozen  Alps,  defeended  into 
Italy,  and  defeated  thofe  brave  and  hardy  legions 
dedined  one  day  to  conquer,  to  give  lav/  to  the 
world.  Rome  itfelf  is  at  length  faved,  for  Anni- 
bal’s  reinforcements  are  cut  off.  The  expenfive 
vidlories  of  the  Carthaginian  general  have  literally 
overcome  him.  Paufe  here,  my  countrymen,  and 
behold  the  probable  effed  of  your  Navy  in  fruf- 
trating  an  invadon.  It  has  been  dated  by  the  ene- 
'  mies  of  this  edablillimenf,  cc  that  it  would  not 
furnilh  a  fare  defence  to  our  country,  for  it  would 
not  guard  our  extend ve  coad  from  invadon. 
That  it  is  not  a  neceffary  defence  dnee  we  have 
waded  through  a  bloody  conted  without  its  afiif- 
ranee.”  No  !  my  countrymen,  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  for  the  Navy  of  Great  Britain  to  guard  her 
coad  from  invadon.  But  if  a  Navy  will  not  al¬ 
ways  prevent  an  enemy  from  landing  on  our  coad, 
it  will  at  lead  render  his  invadon  fruitlefs.  Aid- 
xl  by  the  militia  on  diore,  it  may  fhut  him  up  in 
a  fea  port  town.  Hovering  around  the  point  on 
which  he  has  difembarked,  it  may  deprive  him  of 
luccours  from  abroad,  and  red  his  fate  on  the  ilfue 
of  a  dngle  battle.  Like  the  conqued  of  Scipio 
in  Spain,  it  may  deprive  the  invader  of  the  rein¬ 
forcements  necedary  to  fupport  his  early  fuccefs, 
*>d  render  his  mod  fplendid  vi6lories  inddious 
'rthrows. 


A  prudent  general  will  never  leave  enemy's 
fortrefs  in  his  rear.  He  will  be  ever  careful  to 
keep  open  a  fecure  retreat,  and  to  picvide  the 
means  of  obtaining  timely  fuccour.  But  the 
Navy  of  an  invaded  country  is  a  fortrefs  in  the 
rear  of  the  invader  which  he  cannot  com  ol. 
When  he  is  inarching  to  an  attack,  it  may  pour  a 
hoft  on  his  rear.  When  he  is  defeated,  it  leaves 
him  no  hope,  no  other  alternative,  but  to  furrender 
or  perifh.  At  the  end  of  a  luccefsful  campaign, 
if  the  war  be  not  concluded,  he  may  fit  down 
within  his  entrenchments  and  lament  his  victories. 
Is  it  not  furprizing,  that  the  laft  American  war 
fhould  have  been  adduced  to  prove  the  inutility 
of  a  Navy.  Let  the  efcape  of  the  enemy  from 
Bofronj  let  all  that  was  left  undone  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  that  contefl,  for  want  of  a  powerful 
Navy;  let  the  correfpondence  of  the  American 
commander  with  the  French  admiral ;  above  all,  let 
the  laft  brilliant  achievement  of  that  war,  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  Britifh  army  at  York,  atteft  the  contra¬ 
ry.  Yes,  Americans,  it  is  to  a  permanent  Navy 
you  are  to  look  for  the  protection  of  your  commerce, 
and  the  prefervation  of  that  tranquillity  which  you 
fo  highly  eftimate.  It  is  to  a  Navy  you  muft  truft 
for  fecurity  from  invafton,  and  for  luccefs  in  war. 
Happy  are  we  in  being  able  to  maintain  our  ho¬ 
nor  and  independence  by  an  inftitution  which  can 
never  endanger  our  liberty.  While  the  nations  of 
the  other  continent  have  been  compelled  to  guard 
againft  the  encroachments  of  each  other,  by  land¬ 
ing  armies  which  have  drained  their  treafuries, 
loaded  them  with  debts,  corrupted  their  morals, 
and  fubverted  their  liberty,  we  can  found  our  in- 
dependence  on  the  inftrument  by  which  our  re¬ 
sources  will  be  preferved  and  our  rights  defended. 


^ppcnUtr. 


NOTE  I. 

Among  the  Literati  of  Europe  there  were  two  parties,  re- 
fpe&ively  the  advocates  of  ancient  Egypt  and  modern  China, 
They  never  extolled  the  glory  of  the  one  without  detracting 
from  that  of  the  other.  The  travellers  who  fpeak  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  concur  in  the  opinion  here  advanced.  Not  to  fpeak  of  the 
fine  arts  in  machinery  of  every  dcfcription,  except  that  em¬ 
ployed  in  agriculture,  they  are  totally  deficient.  The  cheap- 
nefs  of  labour,  a  rcfult  of  caufes  peculiar  to  themfelves  and 
the  other  eaftcrn  natives,  fupplies  indeed  the  want  of  it,  but 
renders  the  application  of  principles  deduced  from  their  cir- 
cumftances  to  our  own  dangerous  as  well  as  abfurd. 

NOTE  2. 

The  hiftory  of  fome  of  the  arts  of  China  which  pre-fuppofes 
the  exiftence  of  many  others  is  as  old.  The  commerce  of 
India,  which  refembles  China  fo  much,  is  known,  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  both  facred  and  profane  hiftory,  to  be  nearly  fo ; 
and  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Juftinian,  filk 
was  introduced  into  Europe  from  the  latter  country.  The  au¬ 
thority  of  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian,  who  five  centuries  and  an 
half  ago  travelled  through  and  named  the  country,  is  referred 
to  by  the  celebrated  Author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  (vol.  i, 
page  108)  to  prove  that  it  has  not  altered  its  appearance  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  that  period  in  which  Europe  has  refumed  her 
career,  overtaken  and  furpafled  China  wherever  nature  did 
not  oppofe  her  competition.  The  conqueft  of  China  by  the 
Tartars  did  not,  like  the  inundation  of  the  northern  Barbarians, 
their  brothers  in  Europe,  overwhelm  the  arts  and  fciences. 
The  eaftern  conquerors  with  more  wifdom  adopted,  with  a 
few  alterations,  the  laws,  languages  manners,  and  fafhions 
of  the  conquered.  See  Voltair’s  U.  H. — Grofier — Du  Halde, 
and  Staunton. 
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NOTE  3. 

The  defe&ive  language  of  China,  which  renders  it  neceffa- 
ry  to  employ  a  whole  life  in  acquiring  a  vehicle  of  thought, 
fo  that  a  man  dies  juft  as  he  has  learned  to  fpeak,  would  be  al- 
moft  fufficient  to  account  for  the  rudenefs  of  the  liberal  arts  in 
that  country,  and  for  the  fuperflition  which  every  where 
abounds, — a  fuperflition  defending  from  idolatry  to  all  the 
offices  of  life,* — to  the  pofition  of  their  houfes  and  doors,  and 
boiling  of  their  rice.  Their  printing  refembles  their  lan¬ 
guage  :  The  types  employed  on  a  fingle  volume  will  fill  a 
houfe,  and  can  be  ufed  for  no  other  work.  To  this  caufe  of 
the  prefent  rudenefs  of  the  liberal  arts  and  their  flow  progrefs 
in. China,  Voltaire  adds  their  immoderate  attachment  to  in- 
ftitutions  and  uiages.  A  fecondary  caufe  may  we  not  pro¬ 
nounce  it,  which  is  itfelf  the  refult  of  a  contempt  of  foreign 
commerce.  Is  it  not  owing  to  this  difpofition,  common  in¬ 
deed  to  all  the  eaftern  nations,  that  Alia  contains  more  ap¬ 
parently  diilindt  languages,  than  any  other  quarter  of  the 
globe,  that  her  greateft  dates  mutually  defpife  one  another, 
and  regard  with  indifference  the  reft  of  the  world  ?  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  from  no  profound  calculation  of  intereft,  that  they  ne- 
gledt  exterior  commerce  (vide  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  3, 
pages  30,  31,  32,  33.)  Superftition  which  has  made  the 
ocean  an  objeft  of  deteftation  to  fomc,  and  taught  others  to 
adore  the  elements  of  fire  and  water,  muff  explain  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  that  policy  which  we  are  invited  to  imitate.  The 
Chinefe  have  the  honor  of  having  invented  the  mariners*  com- 
pafs,  but  they  have  the  ignorance  not  to  know  its  ufe.  Sir 
George  Staunton  (page  213,  Staunton’s  Emb.  vol.  1  )  could 
not  prevail  upon  them  to  truft  their  fafety  to  it  by  croffing, 
inftead  of  tedioufly  coafting,  their  own  yellow  fea. 


*  M.  Grofier  tells  us,  that  if  an  imprudent  perfon  has  built  a  houfe 
clofe  to  that  of  a  Chinefe,  fo  that  the  angle  formed  by  its  roof  Hanks  the 
wall  or  the  roof  of  the  other,  the  unhappy  Chinefe,  ever  after  lives  in 
diead  of  utte»*  deftruftion  from  the  malignant  influence  of  that  angle. 
An  implacable  hatred  inftantly  commences  between  the  two  families  which 
often  produces  a  lawfuit,  and  fometimes  furnifhes  employment  to  the  fu- 
perior  tribunals  of  the  nation.  The  fame  writer  gives  an  account  of  a 
man,  who  having  ineffectually  paid  a  fum  of  money  to  the  Bonzes  (Priefts) 
of  a  certain  idol  for  the  cute  of  his  daughter,  brought  a  formal  accufation. 
againft  the  idol  itfelf,  and  in  fpite  of  all  the  Bonzes  could  fay  in  its  behalf, 
got  its  worfliip  fupprefled  throughout  the  province. 
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NOTE  4. 

China,  although  without  foreign  commerce,  is  notorious 
for  craft  and  difingenuoufnefs.  Candour,  friendfhip,  and  be¬ 
nevolence,  fays  M.  Grofier,  mutt,  in  China,  be  fought, 
not  in  cities  (which  contain  about  100,000,000  of  people, 
or  a  third  of  the  population  of  the  whole  nation)  but  in  the  bo- 
fom  of  the  country,  among  that  clafs  of  men  who  have  devoted 
themfelves  to  labour  and  agriculture.  The  lower  clafs  of 
people  are  d ittinguifhed  for  the  moft  abjedl  fervility  to  their 
fuperiors  (Sir  George  Staunton,  vol  1,  page  263)  and  for 
impofition  on  one  another.  They  are  dexterous,  fays  M. 
Grofier,  in  adulterating  and  counterfeiting  every  thing  they 
fell.  A  merchant  of  Canton,  as  Du  Halde  relates,  gravely  re¬ 
plied  to  a  Captain  who  paffionateiy  reproached  him  for  difho- 
nefty  in  felling  him  bales  of  damaged  goods,  “  Blame,  Sir, 
your  k:-iave  of  an  interpreter,  he  allured  me  that  you  would  not 
fufpeft  the  bales.”  To  ttrangers,  above  all,  they  exercife 
an  infatiable  rapacity.  That  they  are  luxurious  the  moft  re  • 
fpe&able  travellers  afiure  us  (Staunton’s  Em.  chap,  xi,  vol  1.) 
They  have  their  tobacco,  aracanut,  their  tea,  their  ginfang. 
Add  to  thefe  their  profufe  repatts,  their  fplendid  feftivals  and 
illuminations,  their  magnificent  robes  of  office,  their  pom¬ 
pous  pageantry.  Briftot,  who  recommends  exterior  commerce 
to  the  United  States,  advifes  us  to  relinquifh  our  navigation 
on  account  of  the  luxury  which  it  may  introduce.  May  we 
not  anfwer,  that  the  cargo  of  the  foreign  fhip,  the  articles 
which  mini  Iter  to  ,the  exceffive  refinement  of  tafte,  and  not 
thofe  who  navigate  the  vefi'el  are  the  caufes  of  luxury. 

NOTE  5. 

Vide  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol  2,  pages  58  and  432,  and 
vol  3,  pages  17  and  18. 

NOTE  6. 

V:de  Wealth  of  Nations,  page  9  of  vol  1,  and  page  78  of 
vol  2. 

NOTE  7. 

Vattcl,  book  2,  chap,  vii,  fee.  78. 

NOTE  S. 

V/hat  may  be  hereafter  the  confequence  of  infccurity  ari- 
fing  from  the  wars  of  other  nations  may  be  afeertained  by  a 
recurrence  to  paft  experience. 
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In  1793,  infurance  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Weft  Indies 
was  from  two  and  an  half  to  three  and  an  half  per  cent. — To 
the  Weft  Indies  and  back  five  and  an  half  per  cent.— -From 
Philadelphia  to  New  Orleans  and  back  fix  per  cent.— 
Philadelphia  to  Europe  generally  three  and  an  half,  fometimes 
two,  feldom  four,  per  cent. 

In  June  1794 — To  the  Weft  Indies  five  per  cent.— Weft 
Indies  and  back  eight  and  an  half  per  cent. — To  New  Orleans 
five  percent.- — To  London  and  back  ten  per  cent. 

In  June  1795  &  6- —  nearly  the  fame  to  the  Weft  Indies— 
To  Europe  rather  lefs. 

In  June  1797 — To  the  Weft  Indies  and  back  twelve  and 
an  half,  fifteen,  and  twenty  per  cent.— To  Europe  ten,  fel¬ 
dom  nine  or  eight  per  cent. 

In  June  1798 — To  the  Weft  Indies  twelve  and  an  half 
to  feventeen  and  an  half  per  cent.— To  Europe  twenty  per  cent. 

In  June  1799 — To  Europe  and  back  feventeen  and  an  half 
to  twenty — To  Europe  ten  to  twelve  and  an  half— To  the 
Weft  Indies  ten  percent. 

The  above  was  copied  from  the  books  of  one  of  the  firft 
houfes  in  Philadelphia.  I  annex  to  it  a  lift  of  premiums  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  Infurance  Company  of  North  America,  on  the 
7th  of  March,  1794. 

To  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
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Holland  and  Oftend 
Ports  in  France  out  of  the  Streights 
Spain  in  the  Bay  of  Bifcay 

Origan,  Portugal  and  ^ 
Gibraltar 

Sweden  and  Denmark 
Rufiia 

Hamburg  and  Bremen 
All  Weftern  and  Canary  Iflands 
Ah  Britifh,  Spanish,  and  Dutch 
Illes  and  Ports  in  the  W.  Indies 
Swedifh  and  Danifh  Iflands 
French  Ifiands 
New  Orleans 

Eaft  Indies  and  China,  to  one  Port 
Home,  to  fail  before  the  ift:  of  March 
The  Ifte  of  France  and  the  Mauritius 


1 


out 


1 5 

20 

20 


3° 

»7* 

*2i 

20 

*2t 

20 

12* 

20 

*5 

25 


home  124 

ik 

3° 


25 
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The  two  following  lifts  are  from  the  fpeeches  of  Mr.  Gal¬ 
latin  on  the  7th  of  February,  1799.  The  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  from  which  they  were  taken  is  not  in  my  poffeflion. 

“  The  committee  ftated,  that  about  the  time  of  the  failing 
of  our  (hips  of  war,  the  rate  of  infurance  in  Philadelphia, 
flood  as  followeth. 

In  1799. 


Out 

Home 

Out 

Home 

To  Rufiia 

224 

124 

124 

Sweden 

20 

12i 

124 

124 

Denmark  &  Hanfe  towns 

!7i 

174 

10 

10 

Holland 

20 

174 

124 

Great  Britain 

*7i 

W4 

10 

10 

Spain 

*7i 

174 

124 

124 

France 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Portugal 

*5 

*5 

10 

10 

Morocco 

20 

20 

124 

124 

Italy 

27i 

2  74 

174 

*7 

China  and  the  Eaft  Indies 

20 

15 

10 

10 

Weft  Indies 

174: 

W4 

121 

124 

Africa 

20 

20 

124 

124 

The  foregoing  fadls  are  not  adduced  for  the  purpofe  to  which 
the  feledl  committee  applied  the  laft  of  them,  and  the  infer¬ 
ences  I  (hall  draw  from  them  will  got  be  affe&ed  by  the  rca- 
foning  oppofed  to  that  of  the  committee.  I  mean  to  exhibit, 
not  a  particular  effect  produced  by  our  prefent  armament  in 
any  period  of  its  exiftence,  but  the  general  effeft  of  a  flatc 
of  insecurity,  arifmg  from  wars  in  which  we  either  bore  no 
part,  or  confined  our  efforts  to  repel  aggreffion.  The  greateft 
expence  of  this  infecurity,  whether  incurred  in  infuring  againfl 
real  or  imagined  danger,  is  the  difference  between  the  infu¬ 
rance  againftthe  rifk  of  the  lea,  and  the  rifk  of  the  fea  toge¬ 
ther  with  that  of  capture.  Affuming  the  infurance  of  1793 
as  the  firft,  we  have  about  6  per  cent  for  infurance  out  and 
in,  to  and  from  Europe  and  the  Weft  Indies,  and  nearly  36 
per  cent  for  the  higheft  infurance  before  1799,  for  the  laft. 
Confequently  30  per  cent  is  the  amount  of  the  extraordinary 
premium  paid,  in  confequence  of  the  real  or  apprehended 
danger  of  a  voyage  out  and  in,  to  and  from  the  Weft  Indies 
or  Europe.  About  one  half  of  that,  or  15  per  cent  rnufl  be 
charged  cn  cur  exports ,  and  the  other  half,  or  15  per  cent,  on 
our  imports.  Since  the  report  of  the  feledl  committee,  the 
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former  have  been  augmented  to  more  than  76,000,000  of 
dollars.  From  an  increafe  of  population,  the  latter  muft  al- 
fo  have  increafed.  As  a  part  of  our  exports  confifts  of  articles 
imported  from  abroad,  and  afterwards  exported  to  pay  for 
other  imports,  in  what  is  called  an  indirect  trade  of  foreign 
confumption  (a  trade  not  as  advantageous  as  th &  direct,  though 
not  a  mere  carrying  trade ,  as  it  has  been  reprefented  to  be*) 
1  will  afiurne  100,000,000,  the  amount  propofed  by  the  feleft 
committee  in  1799,  as  the  bafis  of  calculation.  I  am,  there¬ 
fore,  warranted  in  Hating  15,000,000  of  dollars,  as  the  lofs 
which  we  fhould  annually  fuftain  in  the  prefent  circumftances 
ol  our  commerce,  from  an  infecurity,  either  real  or  imagi¬ 
nary,  equal  to  that  of  1 799,  when  we  were  provided  with 
fome  defence  (however  incompetent)  for  our  trade,  when  the 
only  depredator  upon  it  was  not  deemed  co  be  at  open  war 
with  u^,  and  his  means  of  injury  were,  moreover,  controlled 
by  a  fuperior  force. 

'*  It  would  not  be  an  improper  digrefiion  from  my  fubjeCt,  to  defend  this 
part  of  our  commerce  from  the  unjuftifiable  attack  which  has  been  made 
upon  it  by  a  refpeCtable  authority.  One  half  of  our  exporrs  have  been 
ftated  to  confift  of  foreign  imports,  and  to  give  rife  to  a  fpecies  of  com¬ 
merce,  in  which  the  American  confumer,  or  cultivator,  has  no  intereft. 
If  I  can  prove,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  trade  is  rseceflarily  connected 
with  the  reft  of  our  commerce,  that  the  former  merely  difpofes  of  the 
fuoerfluous  returns  of  the  latter,  that  the  price  of  the  former  is  another 
name  for  that  of  the  latter;  that  without  the  power  of  difpofing  of  the 
former  the  value  of  the  latter  muft  fink;  that  every  rifk  which  affeCts 
the  value  of  the  one,  either  in  importing  or  exporting,  muft  regulate  alfo  the 
price  of  the  other  ;  then  muft  it  be  deemed  equally  entitled  to  protection 
with  the  reft  of  our  commerce,  and  all  additional  expence  incurred  in 
importing  and  exporting  the  articles,  which  enter  into  this  portion  of  our 
trade,  is  equally  chargeable  on  the  confumer  or  farmer,  with  the  additi¬ 
onal  expence  attending  the  exportation  of  his  own  produce,  or  the  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  manufactures.  Permit  me  to  give  only  a  fingle  ftate- 
ment,  and  to  refer,  for  a  confirmation  of  my  argument,  to  Smith’s  Wealth 
of  Nations.  Our  exports  were  admitted  to  amount  to  30,000,000,  which 
the  merchant  exports  on  the  credit  of  importing  fugar  and  coffee  from 
the  Weft-Indies,  or  manufactures  from  Europe.  The  thirty  millions  of 
American  we  will  fay,  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  are  fold  in  the  Weft  Indies 
at  an  advance  of  66 1  per  cent,  and  vefted  in  the  produce  of  the  lflands 
to  the  amount  of  50,000,000.  Of  the  fifty  millions  of  Weft  India  pro¬ 
duce  the  United  States  require  for  their  own  confumption  no  more  than 
twenty,  and  to  Europe,  confequently,  where  they  can  find  a  market  for 
the  furplus,  they  export  the  remaining  thirty  millions.  They  are,  per¬ 
haps,  difpofed  of  in  Europe  at  an  augmented  price,  and  the  European 
manufactures  imported  in  return  for  them  may  furnifh  another  furplus  cf 
a  different  fpecies  of  go  >ds  proper  for  the  Weft  India  market.  It  muft 
be  perceived  from  this  ftatement  that  befides  the  encouragement  given  by 
this  trade  to  our  artifts  who  bi^ld  the  ve.fiels  employed  in  it,  befides  the 
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NOTE  9. 

On  this  part  of  the  calculation  I  have  propofed  to  purfue, 
I  am  very  leniible  of  a  defeat  of  materials.  Having  made 
this  aflurance,  I  offer  the  following  : 

Prelent  amount  of  American  tonnage  950,000  tons. 
Internal  trade  which  I  except  as  not  ?  j  „o  qoo 
equally  expoled,  3  5  * 


Foreign  trade  and  fifheries,  -  -  800,000 

Value  according  to  Mr.  Coxe  (View  of  the  United  States 
page  1 84)  at  34  dollars  per  ton,  27,200,000. 

According  to  Lord  Sheffield  (On  American  Commerce, 
page  87)  at  about  40  dollars  per  ton,  32,000,000. 

According  to  refpedlable  private  information  of  the  rates 
during  the  war,  at  45  dollars  per  ton,  36,000,000 

A  medium  of  the  two  firft  will  be  29,600,000,  and  of 
the  two  lad  34,000,000,  and  of  the  two  averaged  values 
31 ,800,000. 

The  fird  exceeds  but  200,000,  the  value  aflumed  by  the 
felett  committee  in  1799.  Deducing  from  the  lad  averaged 
value  1,800,000,  for  the  fake  of  round  numbers  and  to  a- 
void  objections,  and  we  have  30,000,000  for  the  value  of 
our  foreign  tonnage.  At  the  premium  edablifhed  in  the  lad 
note  for  a  voyage  out  and  in,  viz.  30  per  cent,  we  have 
nine  millions  of  dollars  as  the  annual  expence  of  infecurity, 
added  to  the  freight  of  our  veffels,  and  borne  by  the  Ame¬ 
rican  confumer.  The  rifk,  it  mud  be  obferved,  is  that  of 
1799. 


various  productions  which  it  confumes  in  our  home  trade,  the  profit  of 
the  merchant,  the  freight  of  the  owner,  and  the  nurfery  which  it  creates 
for  feamen,  in  which  circumftance  it  refembles  a  carrying  trade,  it  is 
immediately  connected  with  our  direCt  trade  of  foreign  confumption,  and 
equally  entitled  to  protection.  Where  perfect  liberty  exifts  as  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  to  every  clafs  of  induftry,  and  every  direction  of  labour  and  flock, 
didinCtions  between  the  various  fountains  of  opulence,  intended  to  re¬ 
commend  fome  more  than  others  to  the  care  and  protection  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  cannot  but  be  invidious.  They  are  not  made  in  the  fpirit  of 
the  admirable  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  to  whom  they  fome  times 
very  uncandidly  refer.  He  wrote,  not  to  diflurb,  but  to  reftore  the  free¬ 
dom  of  commerce,  and  to  evince  the  impolicy  of  thofe  reflraints  upon 
nature  which  a  delufjve  and  jealous  fenfe  of  utility  had  produced,  in  a 
word  he  was  not  the  member  of  a  party.  See  chap.  V.  of  book  II.  ami 
efpecially  the  62d  page  of  vol.  II.  of  Smith's  Wealth  Nations,  edition 
S,  oClavo. 


NOT?  IG. 

AfTuming  800,000,000  tons,  as  before,  for  our  foreign 
trade,  and  allowing  100  tons*  to  each  veifel,  we  have  eight 
thoufand  veffels.  Allowing  a  matter,  or  captain,  and  a  mate, 
and  a.n  average  of  four  failors  10  every  veffel,  and  we  have 
eight  thoufand  captains,  eight  thoufand  mates,  and  thirty- 
two  thoufand  failors,  for  the  whole  number,  whofe  wages 
were  affe&ed  by  the  rifk  of  1799,  or  woald  be  hereafter  a f- 
fe&ed  by  a  fimilar  hazard. 

The  wages  of  a  captain  or  matter  before  1793  were  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  month.  In  1799,  fixty 
dollars. 

The  greateft  difference  of  wages  per  month  before  and 
during  the  war,  forty  dollars  ;  the  leaft,  thirty-five  dollars; 
average  thirty-feven  and  an  half  dollars :  X  8000  the  whole 
number  of  captains,  or  matters,  gives  a  monthly  expence  of 
30,000  dollars,  incurred,  in  confequence  of  infecurity,  for 
the  wages  of  the  captains,  or  matters. 

The  wages  of  a  mate  before  1793  were  from  fourteen  to 
lixteen  dollars  per  month:  In  1799  fr°m  thirty-fix  to  forty 
dollars  :  One  half  of  14-j-  16  =  15  ;  one  half  of  36 -{-40  = 
38  ;  difference  23,  which  multiplied  by  8000,  the  whole 
number  of  mates,  gives  a  monthly  expence  of  184,000  dol¬ 
lars  incurred,  in  confequence  of  infecurity,  for  the  wages  of 
mates. 

The  wages  of  common  failors  before  1793  were  from  eight 
to  twelve  dollars  per  month  ;  during  1799  from  twenty  to 
twenty-fix  dollars:  One  half  cf  8 -{-  12=  10;  and  one 
half  of  20  -f-  26  =  23,  the  difference  is  13,  which  multiplied 
by  32  ,000,  the  whole  number  of  common  failors,  gives  a 
monthly  expence  of  416,000  dollars  incurred,  in  confequence 
of  infecurity,  for  the  wages  of  feamen. 

Thefe  three  items  added  together  make  900,000  dollars, 
which  multiplied  by  12  for  the  annual  wages,  give  the  fum 
of  10,800,000  dollars  for  the  annual  augmentation  of  the 
wages  of  feamen,  or  the  fecond  item  of  freight,  by  the  ha¬ 
zard  of  capture  in  1 799. 


*  This  number  is  affumed  on  a  comparifon  of  various  articles  in  Dr. 
Morfe’s  Gazetteer,  and  on  private  information.  It  is  not  confidently  re¬ 
lied  on.  The  number  of  feamen  allowed  to  a  veffel,  and  elpeci ally  their 
wag e5  before,  and  during  the  war,  are  believed  to  be  accurate. 
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..if  i  :  NOTE  I  I. 

I  (hall  hot  pretend  to  eftimate  this. amount,  or  thofe  arifing 
from  the  additional  primage,  which  is  a  commercial  term  for 
the  fum  which  the  merchant  allows. the  captain  on  the  whole 
freight  of  the  yeffel  which  he  commands,  and  which  is  about 
5  per  cent. — and  the  additional  brokerage,  which  is  a  fum  pkid 
by  the  underwriter  to  the  broker  who  ne'gociates  a  policy  for 
him,  and. which  is  about  ope  per  cent,  on  the  premium.  It 
will  be  fufftcient  to  (late,  that  the  hazard  of  1 799,  (whether 
real  or  imaginary,  I  'mull,  contrary  to  a  refpe&abje  authori¬ 
ty,  deefn  altogether  immaterial  as  to  the  immediate  Iofs) 
applied  to  our  prefent  circumflances,  would  produce  an  annual 
expence  of  1 5,000,000  of  dollars,  for  the  infurance  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  Of  commerce,  9,000,000  for  the  infurance  of  the  Veflels 
engaged  in  it,  and  10,800,000  for  the  augmentation  of  Tea¬ 
mens’  wages  beyond  the  peace  rates.  In  all  nearly  35,000,000 
of  dollars '  for 1  the  annual  expence  which  would  be  incurred 
by  the  United  States  of  America,  in  confequence  of  the  corn- 
million  of  depredations  as  extepfive  as  thofe  of  1798,  1799, 
and  1800,  on  their  commerce. 

I  afk  if  this  fum  would  fupport  a  Navy  powerful  enough  to 
command  refpedl  from  other  nations  while  we  are  engaged  in  a 
lawful  commerce  ?  For  the  motives  which  thofe  nations  mull 
ever  feel  to  refpett  us,  motives  which  mull  however  be  una¬ 
vailing  while  we  are  unarmed,  1  refer  to  JefFerfon’s  Notes, 
pages  258,  259,  and  260,  new  edition  of  1801. 

NOTE  12. 

In  two  fpeeches  delivered  in  congrefs  by  the  prefent  Se¬ 
cretary  of  the  Treafury  on  the  7th  and  1  ith  of  February,  1799, 
our  permanent  refources  (including  internal  duties ,  land  and 
Jlamp  taxes ,  which  he  there  ellimates  at  2,600,000  dollars) 
are  rated  at  10,000,000  of  dollars.  In  a  report  lately  ilTued 
from  the  fame  quarter,  they  are  eftimsted,  without  the  land 
or  jlasnp  tax,  at  10,600,000!  Such  is  the  difference  between 
our  refources  under  the  managemeut  of  O.  W.  and  A.  G ! 

To  ferve  a  particular  purpofe,  our  expenditures  for  1801, 
and  1802,  were  in  1799,  calculated  at  15,450,000,  and 
16,750,000  dollars  refpe&ively.  In  1801,  to  lerve  another 
purpofe,  they  are  Ibrunk  to  about  7,000,000,  including  the 
expenditures  for  our  perfected  Navy,  and  the  intereft  ort  our 
public  debt ! 


[7] 


So 


Adam  Smith  tells  us,  that  the  high  interefl  of  money  in  the 
United  States  (then  Britilh  provinces)  is  a  proof  of  their  rapid 
progrefs  to  opulence.  The  public  prints  teemed  with  abufe 
of  the  government  for  borrowing  at  8  per  cent.  Six  per  cent 
flock  was  then  felling  at  16s.  The  new  eight  per  cent  flock 
did  not  rife  above  par  till  a  twelvemonth  after  it  was  iflued  l 
Profound  Financiers,  wife  Statefmen  ! 

Debate  in  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  March  29th,  on  the 

State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Giles  faid  “  that  when  he  found  the  law  for  building 
**  the  frigates  would  pafs,  he  ftated  it  as  his  confolation,  that 
“  the  trees  from  which  the  frigates  were  to  be  built  were  ftill 
growing. **  Again,  “  Perhaps,  Gentlemen  may  fay,  what 
te  will  you  do  if  France  carries  her  injuries  farther?  1  would, 
“  faid  he,  draw  ourfelves  within  our  fheil.95 

In  his  laft  lpeech,  on  that  day,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Harper, 
he  concluded  with  the  following  remarkable  declaration. 
tf  As  to  the  frigates,  he  gloried  in  his  vote  againfl  them  ;  but 
“  with  refpedt  to  the  ufe  of  them,  the  gentleman  (Mr.  H.) 
“  was  miftaken.  They  were  intended  to  be  lent  againfl  the 
*c  udlgerines  only” 

In  a  committee  of  the  whole,  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
April  the  17th,  1798,  Mr.  Nicholas  owned  “  it  would  be  a 
painful  thing  to  fee  our  commerce  carried  on  by  other  nati- 
“  ons ;  but  we  have  no  choice,  if  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
**  give  equal  protection.  The  fouthern  ftates,  he  faid,  had 
<f  adted  very  liberally  in  this  refpedt  when  they  had  any  thing 
“  in  their  power.  They  have  confented  to  lay  a  burthen  up- 
€t  on  themfelves  to  increafe  the  navigation  of  the  United 
ff  States  ;  but  when  they  were  called  upon  to  fupport  additi- 
et  onal  burdens,  they  would  expert  to  fee  that  the  expence 
<e  muft  conduce  to  fome  public  advantage*” 

Mr.  Baldwin,  in  a  debate  on  Thurlday,  Jan.  17,  1799. 
g{  The  operation  of  building  the  frigates  had  been  the  fubjedt 
of  more  particular  enquiry,  and  more  pointed  cenfure  from 
(e  all  parts  of  the  houfe,  than  any  other  :  It  had  always  been 
e£  his  opinion  that  it  was  lefs  expofed  to  fuch  cenfure  than  moft 
“  of  the  other  meafures.” 

NOTE  IJ. 

* 

Peter  the  Great,  Montefquieu  informs  us,  produced  an  in- 
furredtion  in  his  empire  by  an  edidt  to  (have  the  beards  of  the 
Ruffians,  He  was  obliged  to  defifl.  The  Tartars  fucceeded 


although  not  without  blood-fhed,  in  fhaving  the  heads  of  the 
Chinefe.  Is  it  fuppofed  that  men  prize  their  hair  more  than 
their  liberty  ? 

NOTE  14. 

I  am  not  difpofed  to  decry  what  is  the  natural  defence  of 
every  country,  and  the  fafeft  defence  of  a  free  ftate.  But 
under  the  prefent  militia  fyftem  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
which  has  been  contemplated,  there  is  little  ground  for  the 
hope  that  it  will  ever  be  able  to  cope  with  the  veteran  armies 
of  Europe.  May  I  be  allowed,  here,  to  afk  a  queftion  which 
would  not  have  been  deemed  fanciful  among  the  wifeft  na¬ 
tions  of  antiquity ;  it  is,  whether  our  militia  fyftem  can  ever  be 
improved,  while  its  offices  are  unconnected  with  thofe  of  the 
civil  adminiftration  ?  Where  the  military  character  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  is  loft  in  the  civil,  in  habits  neceflarily  pacific,  how  can 
military  duties  be  made  refpeCtable,  but  by  affociating  them 
with  the  civil,  and  by  making  a  military  office  the  neceflary 
avenue  to  the  higheft  honors  which  the  nation  can  confer. 
When  the  road  to  glory  is  conducted  through  this  department, 
by  the  laws,  the  military  character  will  be  dignified.  The 
civil  offices  which  terminate  it  will  refleCt  a  luftre  on  the  mi¬ 
litary  from  which  it  leads.  TheVnly  remaining  alternative, 
to  pay  the  citizen  for  discharging  his  duty  as  a  foldier,  is  not 
congenial  to  the  fpirit  of  our  conftitution,  nor  as  likely  to 
produce  the  end  intended. 
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